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EDITOR’S NOTE 


We, the faculty-members of the Department of Pali 
of the University of Calcutta, are extremely glad to 
publish this nineth volume of the Journal of the 
Department of Pali in 1999. This volume has been 
dedicated to late Professor Herambanath Chatterjee 
Sastri and late Professor Mahesh Tiwary who were the 
eminent Buddhistic scholars in India. They were authors 
of many Buddhistic books and devoted their life in 
rendering help and sympathy towards students of Pali 
and Buddhistic studies. 


It contains learned papers from distinguished 
scholars of India and abroad. We are grateful to our 
learned contributors for their research papers and hope 
to receive their co-operation in future also. We are 
grateful to the authorities of the University of Calcutta 
to finance the expenses of the journal and also thankful 
to Printing Centre to print and publish this volume 
quickly. 


Bela Bhattacharya 


Dedicated to 


Late Professor Herambanath Chatterjee Sastri 
Professor of Pali, Principal and Research Professor of 
Smrti and Purana, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 
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Professor, Department of Buddhist Studies 
University of Delhi, Delhi 


Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Herambanath 
Chatterjee Sastri—As I Remember Him 


Bela Bhattacharya 


Professor Herambanath Chatterjee, borm in the district of Barisal, now 
in Bangaladesh, on Ist March, 1925, started his school life in a local 
educational institution. An unquenchable desire for attainment of higher 
education was instrumental in bringing him down to Calcutta where he was 
a student of Sanskrit College. From here he graduated with Ist class Hons. 
in Sanskrit and later he obtained Ist class in the same subject in the Post 
Graduate examination. Following this, he did M.A. both in Bengali and Pali. 


Apart from these early achievements, the various laurels he won in 
his illustrious academic life deserve mention. He is in fact one of the 
brightest students of Calcutta University. The title of “Shastri” was awarded 
to him by the Government of West Bengal. He was the receipient of Griffith 
Memoria] Research Prize and Raichand Premchand Research scholarship. 
In due course he was awarded Ph. D. by the Calcutta University, D. Phil 
by Oxford University and D. Sc. (Litt) by the Budapest University. In 
recognition of his outstanding contribution to academic pursuits, he was 
awarded certificate of Honour by the President of India and the title of 
“Mahamahopadhyaya” was conferred on him by the Lal Bahadur Sastri 
Sanskrit vidyapith, New Delhi. 


Next we may refer to his research works and taching. His taching life 
started in the Government College, Krishnanagar and other colleges. 


He was lastly settled in the Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta and 
was the Principal of this College. His love and attachment for this institution 
was deep and inseparable. He never thought of severing connection with 
this college inspite of getting other lucrative offers for various other posts 
in and out of Calcutta. While in Sanskrit College, he served as a part time 
lecturer in the Sanskrit and Pali Department of Calcutta University for long 
thirty years. For sometime he went abroad also for the purpose of teaching 
and served as a Professor in the Oxford university as well He was a visiting 
Professor of Indology in the University of Budapest. He visited Czechoslovakia, 
Pensilvania and Tokyo etc But his Unending love for the Sanskrit college, 
Calcutta made his return here again and again Even after retirement as the 
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principal of Sanskrit College, he joined there as a research-Professor and 
devoted himself to research works. He was appointed by the Government 
of India as the Director of the Indian Centre for Compiling the "Critical 
Pali Dictionary" of which several of his articles in Pali appeared as part 
of “International Dictionary from Copenhagen which is a matter of Pride 
for any Indian. "Encyclopadeia of Buddhism” an International Project 
sponsored by the Srilankan Government contained a number of articles 
contributed by Prof. Chatterjee.” 


Apart from his several visits in foreign countries as a visiting lecturer, 
he had to attend several Indian universities as a Visiting lecturer on Sanskrit, 
Pali and Buddhism. 


He was the representative in the International Sanskrit conference in 
Paris and in the International Pali conference in copenhagen. 


He hardly failed to attend the sessions of All-India Oriental conference 
held in different premier scholastic centres in India. 


Professor chatterjee was the author of several books. Mention here may 
be made of his publication on Pali and Buddhism which are—Bauddha 
Svarthànumana (Bengali), Critical edition of Nagarjuna’s Mülamadhyamaka- 
Karika, Saugatadarsanam (Sanskrit) on Buddhist philosophy, 
Bauddhapararthanumanam (Sanskrit) on the Buddhist concept of Inference. 
As far as his important Publication on DharmaSastra etc. are concerned, 
the following works may be named. 


1. Critical edition of Jimütavahans's Dayabhaga with ten 
commentaries. 


Critical edition of Raghunandana's Udvahatattva. 

Critical edition of Kamalakara’s Vivadatandava. 

Cntical edition of Kasirama’s commentary on the Dayatattva. 
Critical edition of Raghunandana’s Dayatattva 

Critical edition of Raghunandana's Vyavahdratattva. 

Critical edition of Jimiitavahana’s Vyavahara-matrikà. 


Critical edition of Raghunandana's Purusottama-Ksetratattva. 


9. 0. m IONS Ws cw ৯ 


Critical edition of the Naradasmrti in 2 volumes. 
Critically edited Dayadipika. 


M oe] 
m = 


Prepared the Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts on Tantra 
Preserved in the Library of the Saskrit Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta. 
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12. Critically edited the Lingadisarngraha-tika. 
13  Svattvavadah (m Sanskrti). 
14. Hindu vivüher svarupa o Prakarabheda. 
Books on Purana in English : 
Studies in the Puranas and the Smrtis. 
other books in English— 
1. Forms in Marriage in Ancient India (2 volumes). 
2. The Law of Debt in Ancient India. 
3. The Philosophy of Nagarjuna as contained in the Ratnavalr. 
4. The General principles of Hindu jurisprudence. 


Next we may venture to know the man that Professor Chatterjee was. 
He was a man of rather contradictory nature. He was so serious and 
uncomprising in certain sphere but was simultaneously a man of great 
humour elsewhere. When lecturing in class he was a hard task-master and 
never allowed extraneous frivolous matters to get into. Once out of class 
he was so much accommodative-rather indulgent. With a sharp, well curved 
out face but with a beaming simle he was a source of inspiration amongst 
students who were greatly impressed by his sense of humour and cordiality. 
His extraordinary sharp memory took his students by surprise. When he 
used to teach “Shakuntala” to his students he never found it necessary to 
look into the book. He used to teach through the medium of English, 
accompanied by Sanskrit quotations but never complied with the request 
from students to say something in Bengali. He was fond of many a thing 
outside the domain of academic life. He was a connoisseur of music, acting 
and cinematograph and a gourmand too. Right from his student life he 
showed the leading nature in him. He was, as if, a leader from birth. He 
appeared to enjoy the company of idle talkers despite his pre-occupation 
with intense study all the time. He was a scholar who never deprived himself 
of the joys in life. 


He was equally interested in strolling but liked to be with students 
or near relatives while sauntering. It is amusing to note he was a lover 
of sports and was an enthusiastic supporter of East Bengal Club. We find 
here a man in whose case intellectual activities never stood in the way of 
enjoying life 1n all its varied forms. Professor chatterjee was, throughout 
his life, an unyielding supporter for the cause of Sanskrit. When attempts 
were made to exclude Sanskrit from the School-Final Course, he rose in 
revolt despite being a government officials. He again gave the lead to protest 
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against that Policy. One may, in this connection, remember the Protest 
meeting held in the Asutosh Hall of Calcutta University. Men from all walks 
of life attended the meeting. For the Preservation of Sanskrit, for the first 
time, a procession was arranged and the main credit for organizing this 
procession goes to Dr Chatterjee As an organiser, Professor chatterjee was 
exceedingly successful. He was associated with many academic institutions. 
It is worthwhile to mention “Sansknt Sahitya Parishad, Asiatic Society and 
Sanskrit college. He never faltered to go ahead with his mission inspite 
of occasional opposition He was sincere to the core in his ideal. It is well 
nigh impossible to deny the attraction of such an unique personality. He 
was an unfailing 'fruend-philosopher and guide’ and asset to everybody— 
specially to his students. This writer had the privilege of being his student 
from 1968-70 but was privileged to learn and get guidance from him till 
the last 


Professor Cahatterjee’s life ended on 12th August, 1999 after protracted 
illness. His death created a vacuum in the academic life which is very 
unlikely to be filled in near future. 


May his soul rest in peace. 
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Professor Mahesh Tiwary : 
A Remarkable Teacher 


Bimalendra Kumar 


The Chief characteristic of Prof. Mahesh Tiwary was his genius for 
staying in the limelight by speaking Pali language fluently in the seminars 
and conferences. He was the only scholar in the field of Pali & Buddhist 
Studies, who could speak Pali language without any hesitation. 


Another feature of his were the unconventional timings, he observed 
to the classes He encouraged students to ask questions and offer suggestions. 
His responses were always lively and engaging. He exhorted never to be 
shy in consulting a dictionary whenever in doubt. He told us that dictionary 
would be your always unfailing friend. He was very much punctual in taking 
the classes He always asked the students to pay sincerity to the classes. 
He used to tell the students that sincerity in one place, makes a man sincere 
in other place. If one does not have sincerity and strong determination, one 
cannot get the success in one’s life. 


I had an opportunity to learn Pali and Abhidhamma Philosophy under 
his guidance. After passing M. A. in Buddhist Studies, I worked for M. 
Phil. & Ph. D. under his noble supervision. I was also associated as a 
Research Fellow under The UGC Major Research Project “Encyclopedia 
of Pali Abhidhammic Terms” and The projects of preservation of Ancient 
Manuscripts under the sponsorship of National Archives, New Delhi. He 
always asked me to write something daily and never allowed me to site 
idle. He told me that a scholar would have three qualities namely Saddha 
(faith), Bhakti (devotion) and Utsaha (energy). A scholar should have saddha 
(faith) towards his teachers ; devotion (bhakti) towards studies and research 
and utsāha (energy) for becoming enquisitive to know the things with minute 
analysis. These three qualities make a person to overcome the Hurdles. 


He asked us never to be disappointed with the problems and failures. 
Every problems has its own solution. Practice makes a person perfect. Prof. 
Tiwary always warned the student—"if there is a chaos let it be, but be 
awakened yourself that you are not put in that chaos” 


He was soft spoken and generous by temperament and was deeply 
imbued with humanistic ideals. He had a profound concern for the upliftment 
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of Pal: language. He had taken keen interest in the recognition of Pali subject 
in the UGC Net examination for JRF and Lectureship. He had been 
successful in restoring Pali as an one of the optional subject in Indian Civil 
Services Examinations, conducted by UPSC, New Delhi in 1994. He was 
instrumental in establishing some of the Centres and Department of Buddhist 
Studies in Indian Universities. He helped in establishing the Centre of 
Mahayana Buddhist Studies, Nagarjuna University, Gunture (A. P.) and 
Deptt. of Buddhist Studies, University of Jammu, Jammu (J & K). He took 
keen interest in starting M. A. (Buddhist Studies) in Delhi University from 
1981 and also in introducing Buddhist Studies subject at the B A. (pass) 
level from 1992 in Delhi University. 


Endowed with strong determination and unwavering will power and 
cofidence, devotion and a profound understanding of Pali & Buddhist 
Studies, he always acted as an ‘enguisitive person’, He was a self made 
person and had a clarity in understanding the concepts of Buddhism and 
used to teach the students in the same manner. He had been a successful 
teacher. Most of his students are serving in Indian Civil Service and teaching 
Pali and Buddhist Studies in the Colleges and the Universities. 


Prof. Tiwary always acted as a beacon of knowledge and was consulted 
by the persons seeking advice on different aspects of Buddhist Studies. By 
his quict, dignified, even austere and unassuming mode of life, he perfectly 
devoted his whole life in propagating Buddhist Studies and establishing Pali 
language in the limelight. For his contribution to Pali language, he was 
awarded President’s Certificate of Honour for the year 1997. He will be 
remembered always in the world of Indological Studies specially Pali for 
his lifetime’s service to Buddhism. 
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The Udana—Its Syllabic Structure 
Devaprasad Guha 


A verse is an amalgam of words framed after relevant grammatical 
and metrical norms. Besides, they are distributed into several feet. The 
rhythmic nature of ancient Indian verses prompted scholars of your to study 
deeply the subject which ultimately encoureged Pingala to compose his 
monumental work, the Paingala-Chandasitra. The work is found divided 
into two sections of unequal length and christened Vaidika-chanda and 
Laukika-chanda. By the latter the author intended to imply the metrical 
norms forming the basis of Classical Sanskrit verses by which we mean 
the works of Bhasa, Kalidasa and their successors. The import of the former 
is too obvious to be explained. It is rather surprising that Pingala did not 
say anything about the metres of Epic and Puranic verses. To us it appears 
that the silence of the author might be due to the reason that the metres 
of these works are very akin to those in the Vedas. 


It is now felt necessary to say a few words on the basic characteristic 
of Vedic and Classical Sanskrit metres. In classical sanskrit the verses are 
invariably four-footed, and have equal number of syllables in all the feet. 
The number of syllables in the feet vary between eight and twenty-two. 
The metric pattern is same in all the feet except in the case of the last 
syllable of the verse which may be either short on long. The lone exception 
is in the case of the eleven-sylldbled verses Upendravajra and Indravajra, 
the initial syllables of which are respectively short and long. It is to be 
noted also that in the case of Laukika verses the syllables are grouped into 
units of three, and are called Ganas. Eight in number the Ganas are known 
as Ma, Ya, Ra, Sa, Ta, Ja, Bha and Na. The short and long vowels, 
respectively called Laghu and Guru (Garu in Pali), are for purposes metrical 
abbreviated as La and Ga. 


Turuing to Epic and Puranic verses we find that mostly they are four- 
footed, and at times six-footed. The number of syllables in the feet vary 
between eight and sixteen. The metrical patterns of the feet are mostly 
different. 


So far as the Vedic verses are concerned, the number of feet varies 
between two and eight. Of them the four-footed ones occur in about 90% 
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or more cases, those in six feet in about 8% cases, and the remaining 2% 
cases or so are covered by feet mubering 2,3,5,7 and 8 In Vedic verses 
syllables vary between 6 and 12 a foot. In rare cases, however, feet are 
found in 13 syllables as well. The maximum number of verses are eight- 
syllabled. Next in order appear 6,11 and 12 syllabled one. Those in 7,9,10 
and 13 syllables are extremely rare. It 1s worthwhile mentioning here that 
in Epic and Puranic verses there 1s no uniformity in the number of syllables 
formimg the feet And even in feet where the number of syllables happen 
to be same there is no uniformity in the metrical pattern as in the case 
of Classical Sanskrit verses. Now, the verses which have the same number 
of syllables in the feet, we propose to call them Pure Syllabic ones. Then 
again where differnt number of syllables appear in the feet, such verses 
we prefer to designate as Mixed Syllabic ones. 


We would now move to verses in early Pali by which we mean the 
language of the works like that found in verses appearing in the first four 
Nikayas of the Pali Sutta Pitaka, particularly in the Samyutta and Anguttara 
Nikayas, as also in universally acknowledged older texts like the Uddna, 
Suttanipata, 27167722172, Therigathà and Jataka, all belonging to the 
Khuddakanikaya. Of these, for our present consideration, we shall take up 
the Udána. Now, when we put the verses of the Vedic Samhitàs and the 
Udana side by side we find that both stand close to each other in respect 
of certain grammatical applications as also metrical treatments. Concentrating 
on the metrical aspect, we notice that both have four-footed feet in very 
large number of verses Next in order come six-footed ones. Verses in 3 
and 5 feet occur in extremely rare cases. Now, about the difference between 
rare cases. Now, about the difference between the two, while the Vedic 
verses have 6 to 12 syllables in the feet and on very rare occasions 13 
syllables, in the Udana verses the number of syllables ranges from 8 to 
12 generally. In very rare cases, however, the number goes upto even 16 
syllables. 


Now we shall concentrate on the structural study based on metres. We 
have already said that such study 1s based on gana. We would now like 
to go in for the study based on individual! syllables, and prefer to call it 
Syllabic Structure. By this we mean the frame that is formed by placing 
side by side the total number of syllables found in each foot of the verse. 
Let us make the point more explicit. Four-footed verses having 8 syllables 
in each foot may be presented as the frame 8 8 8 8 Similarly, a verse 
of say six feet having 9, 8, 10, 11 12 and 13 syllables may be placed in 
the frame 9 8 10 11 12 13. Basically the difference between the two types 
of structures lies in the fact that while in the earlier type the base 1s gana, 
in the latter it is akyara (syllable). | 
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We shall now take up for discussion the syllabic structure of the Udana 
verses. To start with we shall speak on pure syllabic verses and later the 
mixed syllabic ones. Given below a table which would give us the details 
of the occurences of syllabic frames, followed by their apearances in the 
eight short chapters forming the body of the Udana text and finally the 
total number of their occurences. 


Pure SYLLABIC VERSES — CHAPTERS 


Ce RT ETT TS 
৮৮ ee PEP Eh eyo 
Cen ppe শণল 
ee 
EINE EDEN ERS 









From the table given above we notice that the four-footed verses 
together appear in 39 times, that is approximately 42.4% cases of the total 
91 verses in the text ot the four-footed verses the ones of the frame 8 8 
8 8 occur in maximum nember of times, those of the frame 11 11 11 11 
come next. Next in order stand the six-footed verses, made of 11 syllables 
a foot. Other occurences may be described as rare. 


Next we propose to deal with the mixed syllabic verses as has been 
done in the case of pure syllabic ones, Here too we would like to draw 
a chart giving the details of the other types of verses under consideration. 
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MIXED SYLLABIC VERSES — CHAPTERS 


=== EFT |== 
12 11 11 










9 10 9 10 


e FEE 
৮1717 


HH 


contd. 
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contd. 
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12 11 11 12 
12 13 13 10 
13 13 11 1i 
11 11 12 11 1 
8888810 
888988 
8 12 10 111211 
9 11 8 12 10 10 
111398 11 8 
Grand Total 


121111111111 
Total 


FI 
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What has been said above in details in the two charts may be briefed 
as follows : 


Types of verbs | Pure Syllabic | Occurences| Mixed Syllabic | Occurences 
patterns patterns 
Three - footed 


== > | 












CECINNEK 


The above chart presents certain features not found elsewhere in Pali 
texts. They are : 2 


(a) Mixed Syllabic patterns of six-footed verses appear in even 
number of times ; 


(b) Pure and Mixed Syllabic patterns of four-footed verses appear 
more or less in equal number of times ; and 


(c) Even in respect of six-footed verses, the number of occurences 
in pure and mixed syllabic feet are not very much different. 


These features indicate proximity of compilation of the verses under 
cousideration. Of course, we are well aware that the composition of the 
verses took place at different times, and that the composers too were 
different. 


In this connection it may be said that on an earlier occasion a paper 
came out in the third volume of the Journal of the Department of Pali, 
University of Calcutta, whercin the author, incidentally the present one, had 
suggested a relative antiquity of the texts belonging to the Khuddakanikaya. 
It is interesting to note that the Udana, the text with which we are concerned 
at the moment, appeared at the head of the list. Whether the assessment 
holds good or not, it may well be said that the Uddna is one of the earliest 
compositions in Pali This fact 1s further substantiated by the fact that 
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the text has is 1n quite a few applications of Vedic and other older forms, 
such as, 


lapetave (iii. 1) laddhàna (v. 10) 
flatvana (iv 2) katvana (viii. 6) 
sutvana (iv. 8) vidva (iv. 1, viii 7) 


kayira (iv. 3) 


By now we find thatthe Udana text has in it forms akin to the Vedic 
words. As such it is our surmise that the early Pali texts have affinity with 
some Epic and Puranic texts too. But how close do they stand we do not 
know. It is high time that the mutual relationships amongst the Vedic 
Samhitàs, the Epics, Puranas and Early Pali texts are determined with as 
much accuracy as possible, Should it be done, we feel, some new light 
in respect of ancient Indian languages would be found. Fondly do we hope 
scholars would come forward to take up this much needed responsibility 
in right earnest. 
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Indological Researches and 
Alexander Csoma De Kórós 


Dipak Kumar Barua 


The present discourse on the scholarly achievements of Alexander 
Csoma de Kórós, should commence with the emotions, reverences, and 
sentiments expressed by the peoples of both Hungary and India immediately 
after his sacred demise. For this purpose some of the portions from the 
epitaph and inscriptions incised on the grave at Darjeeling, West Bengal, 
India, where this great humane Hungarian had taken rest for eternity in peace 
and serenity, have been reproduced below. Hence the following is a quotation 
from the Hungarian inscription, the text of which was composed by Count 
Istvan Szechenyi, a great patriot of Hungary belonging to the 19th Century, 
and was carved originally on the metal frame of a picture depicting the 
grave on the tomb-stone of Alexander Csoma : 


*Alexander Csoma de Kórós, a poor lonely Hungarian, without money 
or acclaim but inspired by determination and staunch patriotism who sought 
to find tbe cradle of Hungarians, finally succumbed to the fatigues of his 
journey. He sleeps his everlasting dream far from his homeland, but lives 
in the heart of every good Hungarian." 


Besides, the undernoted inscription engraved on the grave of Alexander 
Csoma de Kórós was approved by The Asiatic Society, Calcutta, at their 
meeting in February 1845, which H. Torrens, Secretary, introduced with 
the following words : 


"I beg to submit the epitaph to be palced on the tomb of our lamented 
friend, Csoma dé Kórós, as approved by the Committee. 


"ALÉXANDER CSOMA DE KOROSI (Theodore Duka pointed out 
that it should be 'Kórós' instead of ‘Korosi’) 


A Native of Hungary, 

Who, to follow out Philological Researches, 
Resorted to the East; 

And after years passed under privations, 
Such as have been seldom endured, 

And patient labour in the cause of Science, 
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Compiled a Dictionary and Grammar 
Of the Tibetan Language, 
His best and real monument. 


On his road to H’Lassa, 

To resume his labours, 

He died at this place, (ie Darjeeling) 
On the lith April 1842 


Aged 44 years (the age was incorrectly noted since Csoma was born 
in April 1784 and in April 1842 ‘Csoma reached the fifty-eighth year of 
his age’). 


His fellow- labourers, 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Inscribe this tablet to his memory 


REQUIESCAT IN PEACE”. 


The Asiatic Society had further erected a pillar over the grave of 
Alexander Csoma de Kords with this noble epitaph : 


“Here's the top peak; the multitude below 

Live, for they can, there : 

This man decided not to Live but know— 

Bury this man there? _ 

Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go ‘Let joy break with the storm 

Peace let the dew send’ 

Loftly designs must close in like effects : 

Loftily lying, 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects 

Living and dying” 

All these words reveal the strong passionate feelings of the people 


who loved and revered such an immortal personality of the world history. 


On his last journey Alexander Csoma de Kóros in the Library of The 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta, had left his manuscripts, among which was a long 
and truly suggestive list of Sanskrit words with their Hungarian equivalents 
similar 1n form and meaning, attaching to the list a comment in Latin, 
translated and published in a Hungarian Souvenir in 1976 as follows : 


"[ furnished material You know the idea 
Please, seek for the glorious memorabilia." 
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Thus the very foundation of the grand edifice of researches on Indology 
in general and Buddhist Civilization especially Tibetan Buddhism with its 
roots 1n India in particular, had been laid down by an ‘Ascetic Scholar’ 
called Alexander Csoma de Koros also known as Korosi Csoma Sendor 
(AC 1784-1842) to his countrymen, who came down on foot to India-Asia 
from a little but prosperous European country called Hungary in search of 
the earliest settlements of the Hungarians in Central Asia. No doubt, he 
was the pioneer and the path-finder in his area of discipline, but he was 
more than that; he became the very vital force of life in these research 
activities. Through his long stay and academic pursuits during the best part 
of his life and his passing away from this mortal world in India he 
represented himself, though not officially, the Cultural Ambassadar of 
Hungary in India. He had initiated an eternal bond of friendship between 
the two great nations of India and Hungary. Besides, for his dignified 
personality unpretentious scholarship he was also called ‘Hungarian Hermit 
on the Himalaya’, ‘Pilgrim scholar’, ‘Hermit Hero’, ‘Recluse Scholar’, and 
‘India-traveller’ (Bharat-Pathik), ‘Monk Scholar’ who dedicated his life for 
the advancement of learning like the Chinese Pilgrims of yore Fa-hien (AC 
399-414), Xuan Zang (Hiuen-tsang AC 629-645), and I-tsing (AC 671-695) 
who visited and stayed in India for learning Indian Culture through original 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts and carried with them the copies of those invaluable 
treasures of human knowledge, which were ultimately lost in the land of 
their origin and also like Sarat Chandra Das and Mahapandit Rahul 
Sankrityayana who visited, in a later period, Tibet, the land of snows, for 
collecting Indian literary wealth preserved in Tibetan through their personal 
efforts. Hence India and Tibet, nay the whole world, is indebted to this 
Hungarian savant. This fact has further been highlighted through the 
declaration by the most grateful World Association of Hungarians the year 
1999 as “Alexander Csoma de Kórós Memorial Year" since the 216th birth 
anniversary of Csoma and the 216th Year of the foundation of The Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, fall in the same year. How strange was this unprecedented 
coincidence of two very important historical events for the humanity! Hence 
to commemorate this twice-blessed auspicious occasion The Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, in collaboration with the Hungarian Information and Cultural 
Centre of Embassy of the Republic of Hungary in New Delhi, had organised 
on November 16, 1999, an one-day seminar on The Evaluation of Alexander 
Csoma de Körös and Researches on Indian Culture at the premises of the 
Society in Calcutta, which was one of his main centres of working, in order 
to facilitate the people of India in general and those of Calcutta in particular 
to pay their deep homage to this great scholar of Hungary. 


In Hungarian there are some publications on Csoma. Among them the 
first one 1s the Hungarian version of Theodore Duka's basic work titled 
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Life and Works of Alexander Csoma de Kórós (London, 1885); New Delhi, 
Manjusri Publishing House, 1972). But the most popular work is Koros: 
Csoma Sandor (Budapest, 1962) by Ervin Baktay who has visited all the 
scenes of Csoma’s life and supplied a vivid but romantic description of 
the events relating to the life of Csoma. Jozsef Terjek has written a book 
called Korosi Csoma dokumentumak az Akademia: Konyvtar gyujtemenyeiben 
(Budapest, 1976) based on the documents relating to Csoma in the collections 
of the Library of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. In India too apart 
from numerous papers some books have been published to pay respect to 
this grest personality. Among them, however, Hermit-Hero From Hungary : 
Alexander Csoma de Körös The Great Tibetologist (New Delhi, Light & 
Life Publishers, 1981) written by a renowned Indian scholar H. N. Mukherjee 
in English may be treated as a reliable document on the life and contributions 
of this Hungarian scholar. In Bengali too a publication titled Hungerir 
JRüna-Tapasvi Csoma de Körös (Calcutta, Navayug Publishers, 1984) has 
been published. 


Alexander Csoma de Körös was born on April 04, 1784 amidst the 
sylvan surroundings of the village of Kórós in Transylvania, Hungary, in 
a poor but noble family of military nobles known às Szekely, whom Csoma 
passionately called the Siculian nation belonging to the warrior people of 
the Huns settled in Dacia since the fourth centrury AC. 


In the.prolegomena to Lojo Magyari's poems -on Alexander Csoma de 
Koros’ Legacy (Budapest, 1976), Laszlo Kadar informed that Csoma was 
born in 1789 and in order to avoid the difficulties of obtaining a proper 
passport Alexander Csoma had secured a frontier-pass in 1819 in his own 
name recording five years more older than his actual age. Geza Bethlenfalvy 
also pointed out that "recently a new date 1789 was suggested as the year 
of Csoma's birth... According to the original epitaph on his tomb he was 
born in 1798. From a letter by a Hungarian painter who met Csoma in 
1842, we learn that Csoma was then 50 years old, which would give 1792 
as the year of his birth." But he was actually born in 1784, the year in 
which was also established The Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta. 


The family of Alexander Csoma de Kórós possessed the military instinct 
curiously blended with an unquenchable thirst for learning since one of his 
uncles was an eminent professor, a cousin was a Protestant pastor, a nephew 
sacrified his life in 1849 in street-fighting during the War of Independence. 
Because of financial stringency Csoma as a student had to work as a pupil- 
servant in the gymnasium or collegiate high school of Nagy-Enyed keeping 
the class rooms clean and tidy in return of his free board. As a student 
of higher classes he used to teach the private lessons to the younger students 
and thus saved his meagre tuition fees for carrying on his higher studies. 
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Alexander Csoma completed his gymnasium course in 1807 at the age of. 
twenty-three and was elected Lecturer in Poetry to the college spending a 
part of his holidays still in private tuition in lieu of fees. When he became 
thirty-one years old in 1815 be passed the examen rigorosum, which qualified 
him to continue his studies in a foreign university. Thereafter, during the 
next three years supported by one of the travelling scbolarships from the 
British fund and by a grant for twelve months of the liberia mensa regia 
from the Hanover Government he studied at the University of Góttingen 
where he learned English and Arabic and came back to Hungary in 1818 
being an accomplished academician at the age of thirty-four. 


After his return he was immediately offered higher teaching assignments 
in a public school and in a reputed college. But Csoma remained indifferent 
in the midst of these tempting offers as he still remembered that before 
entering the University along with his two Hungarian fellow-students he 
had vowed to penetrate into Central Asia in search of the origin of the 
Hungarians. But among them only Alexander Csoma kept his word. Till 
the thirty-five years of his age he himself prepared in Europe to fulfil this 
vow and spent next twelve years travelling on foot through Asia and studying 
amidst cold, privation and solitude with the Buddhist monks in the Indian 
Himalaya and Tibet. During the remaining eleven years of his life he was 
engaged in publishing a portion of his collected materials and simultaneously 
adding tirelessly to this Collection with an indomitable urge for learning. 


In order to honour his childhood vow Alexander Csoma like Julianus, 
the Dominican monk, who in 1235 had first set out to look for what was 
wistfully thought of as the Hungarians' original home and whose second 
journey in persistent pursuit of the aim was thwarted only by the contempory 
Mongol invasions, followed in his forbear's pious wake and never deviated 
from the path of virtue that his luminous loyalty to learning was distinctive. 


So in the midst of snows of February 1819 Alexander Csoma left 
Transylvania on foot to learn tbe Slavonic language in Lower Hungary and 
Croatia and in November of that year he set out towards the East. Professor 
Hegedus, teacher of Csoma, described him how with an "expression to joyful 
serenity which shone from his eyes," the latter approached to the teacher 
to bid him good-bye and both the teacher and pupil drank a farewell cup 
in old tokay. Professor Hegedus observed : "He (Csoma) was of middle 
stature, with dark hair and complexion ; his face was oblong, the expression 
of his countenance full of sympathy, his eyes replete with thoughtful 
melancholy. He spoke little. If he happened to be of a contrary opinion 
to those around him, he never pressed his own point obstinately. I do not 
believe he could ever be very angry with anybody, a trait in his character 
which secured him friends and sympathy everywhere." 
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The younger scholar Csoma next morning commenced "lightly clad, 
as if he intended merely taking a walk” on his hfe's journey through 
Asia.Professor Hegedus accompanied him a little way and thereafter they 
parted in the fields The old Professor kindly watching his pupil till he 
reached the bank of the Maros Stream. And at that time a Count, standing 
at his gate, observed Csoma pass by “clad in a thin yellow Nankin dress, 
with a stick in his hand and a small bundle" Besides his academic 
testimonials, Alexander Csoma carried on some personal qualifications like 
modesty and patience demanding sympathy, labour without expressing any 
strain, love for walking without fatigue, moderation in eating and saving 
money for bad days. For such rare qualities one of his admirers noted : 
“ include Csoma among those fortunate and rare individuals against whom 
nobody has ever had a grievance ; nor have I heard him make a complaint 
against others". His cousin, Joseph Csoma who was, as already mentioned, 
a Protestant pastor in the small village of Mono in the country of Middle 
Szolnok, remarked about Csoma : “He was of an elastic nature, and a Szekler 
of powerful frame, resembling me to certain extent, but yet we were not 
quite alike, because if I walk much, I like to rest betimes, but my cousin 
Alexander, if once started off, did not stop till the end of his journey was 
attained. As boys, we could never compete with him in walking, because 
when he happened to reach the top of a hill, that did not satisfy him, but 
wished to know what was beyond it, and beyond that again, and thus he 
often trotted on for immense distance." 


At last in March 1821 he continued his travels, adopting the Asiatic 
name he had adopted earlier, ‘Sikander Beg’ — the word ‘Sikander’ 
corresponding exactly to Alexander. At that time Major George Willock, 
an excellent scholar, and his brother of the British Embassy in Teheran, 
the capital of Persia, generously responded to his appeal offering Csoma 
money, clothes and books. Very briefly it should be noted that Alexander 
Csoma de Koros leaving Srinagar on May 19,1822 together with four 
Kashmiri merchants crossed the Great Himalaya Range at the Zoji La (3529 
m.) when it was just reopened to traffic after the winter season. Beyond 
the Zoji La this Hungarian traveller found himself in another world, with 
very high mountains and rough climate, inhabited by the people of Tibetan 
origin. Therefrom onwards he was in the Kingdom of Ladakh. The high 
valley of the River Dras (Hum babs) that followed the pass was called Purig 
which was annexed to Ladakh in 1758. So across Pung and beyond Mulbeck 
having crossed the Manika La (3718 m.) Csoma entered Ladakh proper and 
arrived its capital Leh on June 09, 1822 with the purpose of continuing 
his journey to Yarkand as soon as possible and on October 16, of that year 
Csoma met two British explorers William Moorcroft and George Guthrie 
in Dras. Csoma’s days in Ladakh “did not glide by ın untroubled case. Beset 
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with dangers and foes, its political situation grew more and more uncomfortable 
and it had to face many difficulties Even in those hidden parts of world 
there is no escaping history”. A detailed study has recently been published 
on the dangers, enemies, historical events of much importance, uncomfortable 
political situations faced by Alexander Csoma de Körös during his sojourn 
in Ladakh, in Zanskar (Zangs dkar) which “was totally unknown to 
Europeans before Csoma de Koros”, in Labul, in Kulu, in Mandi which 
became "famous among Buddhists as the country where Padmasambhava" 
was said to have been born, in Suket, in Kahlur, at Sabathu where Csoma 
arrived on November 20, 1824 intending to introduce himself to the English, 
in Bishawar between Nepal and Kashmir, and in Spiti. 


Ultimately in 1835 Alexander Csoma became almost ‘free’ since he 
had been able to keep the words given to W Moorcroft and leaving behind 
all his books and notes went to a village near Siliguri in North Bengal to 
learn Sanskrit and Bengali as he became interested to check some linguistic 
characteristics which were common to Hungarian without being able to 
establish any genetical relation. So he came back to Calcutta in 1837 and 
in 1842 Csoma again commenced his journey towards “Lhassa and beyond”, 
up to the land of the Uigurs in order to materialise his childhood dreams 
of tracing the Hungarian origin. Unfortunately this became his last journey 
and he passed away peacefully at Darjeeling because of fever due to 
malignant malaria on March 24, 1842. 


Csoma’s sense of accountability and firmness in his commitments had 
been vividly manifested in his last letter dated February 09, 1842, that was 
addressed to James Princep, Secretary of The Asiatic Society. The following 
portions of this heart-touching letter would unfold his best human qualities : 


“Sir,—Since I am about to leave Calcutta for a certain period to make 
a tour in Central Asia, if possible, I beg you will receive and keep this 
memorandum after you have communicated ıt to the Society. 


“T respectfully acknowledge that J have received many benefits from 
the Asiatic Society, although I have declined always to accept the allowance 
of 50 rupees which they generously granted me in 1829, 1831, 1841, since 
the Government allowance to me during several years was sufficient for ` 
my support. 


“I intend again to return to Calcutta and to acquaint the Society with 
the results of my travels. But in case of my death on my intended journey, 
since I sincerely wish the prosperity and pray for the long continuance of 
this noble establishment, 1 beg to leave my Government securities, as also 
the books and other things now taken with me, at the disposal of the Asiatic 
Society, delivering herewith to you my last account of the 31st January 1842, 
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with the Government agent, who ıs my attorney, and with whom the Pro 
Notes are kept, and who will favour me once a year with interest on those 
papers." This letter apart form his personal traits discloses his gratitude to 
the Asiatic Society for financial assistance to return of which he promised 
to acquaint the Society of the results of his proposed travels in central Asia 
and sincere prayer for the ‘long continuance’ of the Society trusting on which 
he left all his assets at its disposal. Besides, it also reveals his love for 
Calcutta and for the Society since he intended to come back here after the 
completion of his noble mission. 


Throughout his life Alexander Csoma de Korós never forgot to 
acknowledge to English generosity through which he could complete some 
of his projects. The expeses of his university education at Góttingen, as 
already mentioned, were met through an old Hungarian fund subscribed in 
London during the reign of Queen Anne. Due to English liberality in Persia 
and Ladakh he was able to journey across Asia. Also throughout his monastic 
education in Tibet for a long period and during his eleven years in India 
he was assisted by grants from the British Government. 


As to Indology from the Buddhist perspective Alexander Csoma de 
Körös had remarked in clear terms : "The Kala-Chakra was introduced into 
Cental India in the last-half of the tenth century after Christ, and afterwards, 
via Cashmir (Kashmir?) it found its way into Tibet ; where, in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, several learned men, whose works are still 
extant in that country, published researches and commentaries on the Kala- 
Chakra system; among these authors the most celebrated are PUTON, or 
BU-STON, KHETUP, or mKHAS-GRUB and PADMA CARPO, who lived 
respectively in the three centuries above mentioned" Next, Csoma had, 
quoting a Tibetan text, informed that Padma Carpo introduced the Kāla- 
Chakra into, or at Nalanda (or Nalendra, a large religious establishment 
in Central India), and the doctrine which it contained." While presenting 
his Tibetan Dictionary to the world Alexander Csoma noted about Indology 
as follows : 


"The result of my investigation is that the literature of Tibet is entirely 
of Indian origin, the immense volumes, on different branches of science, 
being exact and faithful translations form Sanskrit works... After thus being 
familiarised with the language and general contents of the Buddhistic works 
of Tibet, the author thought himself happy in having found an easy access 
to the whole Sanskrit literature... The Hungarians would find a fund of 
information from the study of the Sanskrit respecting their origin, manners, 
customs, and Languages, since the structure of the Sanskrit, and also of 
other Indian dialects, is most analogous.” 
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Alexander Csoma also noticed that in many works to be found in Tibet 
symbolical names used instead of numerals, in all arithmetical and astronomical 
calculations following the Indian tradition. According to him : "This mode 
of expressing numbers has been borrowed from India by the Tibetans. For 
some of the numbers.., there are yet other synonymous terms applied in 
Tibetan, as in Sanskrit. . When dictating to an assistant in symbolical names 
what to write in characters, the pandit commences the operation from right 
to left : thus 1f he says...(12), ... (0), .. (4), the other writes 4012 &c. This 
method is the same as that followed in the Shastras of India, therefore it 
is unnecessary to add anything further on the subject.” 


To finish his proposed job and to be acquainted with Indian Culture, 
Csoma on November 30, 1835 in a letter which is now in the possession 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, wrote to James Princep, asking for 
a passport from the Government . 


“I beg leave, sir, to offer and express herewith, through you, my 
respectful thanks to the Government and to the Asiatic Society for their 
patronge, protection, and liberality in granting me every means for my study 
at their library. But since I have not yet reached my aim, for which J came 
to the East, I beg you will obtain for me the permission of Government 
to remain yet for three years in India, for the purpose of improving myself 
in Sanskrit and in the different dialects...” Due to his inner urge for knowing 
Indian Culture more closely Csoma remained for about three months in the 
beginning of 1836 to learn Bengali at a village in North Bengal, wherefrom 
he probably returned in March 1836 to Titalya in the District of Rangpur 
now in Bangladesh, where he remained till the end of November 1837 
studying Sanskrit, Mahratta (Marathi?), and Bengali languages. 


Csoma was always pleased to find out Indianism in every possible way. 
So he could write : “It was written by a celebrated ancient pundit or 
professor, Chandra Komi (Candragomin?) in Bengal, from whom, accoding - 
to historical accounts contained in the 'Stangyur, the modern city of 
Chanderangore (near Calcutta) obtained its name. From this learned man 
there are in the ‘Stangyur’ principally, many excellent treatises on grammer’ 
Csoma's identification of the Buddhist teacher Candragomin with the present 
city of Chandernagore in West Bengal would create certainly a lot of 
curiosity among the modem scholars of Indin Studies Csoma with his 
passion to have knowlcage in Indian Culture became the first in Europe 
to launch on scholary studies of Buddhism from the original Tibetan sources 
and ro oven some closed doors in the ancient history of India and of Indian 
Culture that had spread beyond the country's borders For his original 
researches on Indian Culture, he as a scholar could never be forgotten, not 
surely in India where his bones have been laid reverently to eternal rest. 
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His work was not only of pioneer but also of seminal value He was a 
great researcher on Indian Culture with the serene selfless and unpretentiously 
universal spirit Janos Vertex, Ambassador of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic 1f India wrote m 1981 : “This feeling . helped Csoma to love the 
common people and cultural acievements of other countries and continents 
like the people of Ladakh and Bengal. .India provided not only facilities 
for his studies, but her land keeps the remains of the great Hungarian scholar. 
India considers Csoma as her son, like all those Hungarians who pay their 
homage to him while visiting India Whenever we, Hungarians, go on a 
pilgrimage to his tomb in Darjeeling we do remember.” Such was also the 
feeling of bond traced out by Rabindranath Tagore, the great poet and the 
Nobel Laureate of India, realising India’s ‘emotional kinship” with the 
remote little European country of Hungary in 1926. 


The meeting of Alexander Csoma de Kóros with William Moorcroft, 
an English traveller and a veterinary surgeon and superintendent of the 
Honorable Company to procure Turkmman horses for the stud, who was 
on his way to Leh on July 16,1822 near Dras village in Ladakh turned 
the life of Csoma as after spending a few days with W. Moorcroft he was 
involved in Tibetan Studies. Csoma in his first report to the British 
Government informed that 1n the spring of 1823 1n an unofficial "agreement" 
W. Moorcroft offered from his own pocket to Csoma Rs. 300/-, some letters 
to influential friends 1n Ladakh, and promised to collect some books for 
his study, and in return Csoma promised to prepare a dictionary and a 
grammar of the Tibetan language. Regarding the beginning of his study of 
Tibetan Csoma admitted : “During the winter (1822-1823), considering what 
I had read and learned on the Tibetan language, I became desirous to apply 
myself—if assisted to 1t—to learn it grammatically, so as to penetrate into 
the contents of those numerous and highly interesting volumes which are 
to be found in every large monastery. I communicated my ideas respecting 
this matter to Moorcroft, who, after a mature consideration, gave me his 
approbation, favoured me with money for my necessary subsistence and 
permitted me to return to Ladakh, and to the Lama of Zangla in Zanskar". 
This statement reveals that "Csoma had no intention at all of even 
temporarily giving up his primary objectives". He hoped to find new facts 
in the Tibetan sources which would help to solve his primary problem of 
penetrating "the eastern parts of Asia for the laudable and patriotic object 
of ascertaining, df practicable (that) the truth of the reported former 
connection of the Hungarians with the nabois (-natives?) of the lothi (-bothi?) 
country." Besides, Moorcroft ordered for Csoma a good medium sized map 
of Asia and gave a sum of Rs.500/- for a person, a missionary from 
Serampore, who could learn the Tibetan language from Csoma. Probably 
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Csoma thought that he could complete the proposed ‘grammar and dictionary 
within twelve months since Moorcroft arranged its ‘complete manuscript to 
be left at Leh where Csoma reached on June 01, 1823 and travelling further, 
he arrived at Zangla and he sojourned in Zanskar‘ 


Emil Thewrewk de Ponor, Member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, referred to a letter written in March 1842 by Mr. Schoefft, a 
Hungarian artist from Pest, who lived in India and knew Csoma well. It 
revealed Alexaner Csoma de Körös’ strong desire to be well informed of 
Indology towards the end of his life as : "I began to suspect, however, 
that he would never see his native land again, being then already advanced 
in age, and yet he proposed remaining for ten years longer in the country 
(1.e. India), to enable him to glean whatever he could find in the old writings, 
and such a secluded, one would almost call it a prison life, might soon 
undermine the powers of any constitution and leave but a mere shadow 
of an existence". Through his researches Alexander Csoma de Korós had 
unfolded a new vista of Indian Culture and Tibetan literary heritage of Indian 
origin. W. W. Hunter said : “Csoma, single-handed, did more than the armies 
of Ochterlony, and not less than the diplomacy of Hogdson, to pierce the 
Himalayas, and to reveal to Europe what lay bebind the mountain wall. 
He has suffered the fate allotted in this world to the pioneers of knowledge. 
Other men have entered on his labours They have built their easy edifices 
from the materials which he with a life's 001] amassed : the meaner translating 
sort, as usual, not fearing to patronise the dead master." "Like Buddha", 
further remarked W. E. Hunter," he (Csoma) had to bear his Temptation 
in the Wilderness, alone and hungured..." And at the same time like Prince 
Siddhartha who became the Buddha, Csoma had to overcome all these 
mundane trials with his own efforts and not with any divine interference. 


In fine 1s quoted the observation made by H. N. Mukherjee, a renowned 
academician who was from his very student life was attracted by the serene 
but scholarly personality of Alexander Csoma de Körös : “Csoma de Korós 
15, worthily, a national hero of his people, cherished with ‘special pride by 
socialist Hungary as the finest symbol of his country’s profound feeling 
for the civilization of India and her neighbours.” Indeed Alexander Csoma 
de Korós who was one of the greatest original researchers of the twentieth 
century had left a tich legacy of researches on Indology and Tibetan studies 
for the future generation. I 


t 
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Ethico—Eschatological Perspective 
of Death in Early Buddhism 


Bhikshu Satyapala 


The title of this paper as it suggests, mainly aims to deal with an 
important issue of human life i.e., death which has been in the focus from 
the centuries in philosophical circles though it 1s still an unresolved mystery 
obfuscating the human mind. The famous scripture Bhagavadgita! thus runs 
untiringly, “just as an embodied soul attains childhood, youth and old age 
through the body, so it attains another body after death This Self is never 
born, nor dies...”. This view of death subsumes the existence of the soul 
firstly and eternality of the same secondly. However. all religions of the 
world barring a few like Buddhism, do not describe the death as a horrified 
and unpleasant dagger hung over the humanity, rather they interpret death 
as an inevitable phenomenon that does not disturb a being’s existence. 
Accordingly different theories sneaked through the ever-long and endless 
speculations over the centuries, but to no avail. Regardless of it the misery 
of death continues its sway over humanity. 


In the words of the great philosopher Socrates, as we find in Apology 
which is purported to contain the actual words spoken by him at his trial 
in 399 B.C.,? “there is a great reason to hope that death is good ; for one 
of two thing—either death is a state of nothingness and utter consciousness, 
or, aS men say, there is a change and migration of soul from this world 
to another. Now if you suppose that there 1s no unconsciousness, but a sleep 
of him who is undesturbed even by dreams, death will be an unspeakable 
gain. For, if a person were to select the night in which his sleep was 
undisturbed even by dreams, and were to compare with this the other days 
and nights of his life, and then were to tell us how many days and nights 
he had passd in the course of his life better and more pleasantly than this 
one, I think that any man, I will not say a private man, but even the great 
king will not find many such days or nights, when compared with the others. 
Now if death be of such nature, I say that to die is gain, for eternity is 
then only a single night. But if death is the journey to another place, and 
there, as men say, all the dead abide, what good, can be greater than this?. ., 
Wherefore, be of good cheer about death, and know of a certainly, that 
no evil can happen to a good man, either in life or after death..., the time 
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had arrived when it was better for me to die and be released from trouble.”3 
Such are the views of the famous philosophers who considered death though 
an ontological reality, probed to find if any good exists in it. 


The ways people meet death are varied. Some are killed through enmity 
in wars, fights and so on. Some spend the whole fife peacefully and also 
end peacefully in death. Some others commit suicidal acts to encounter death. 
In the famous Shakespearean drama ‘Antony and Cleopatra’, says Caesar, 
“Took her own way. The manner of their deaths? That so she died ; for 
her physician tells me ; she hath pursued conclusions infinite of easy ways 
to die”.* For all, death is just disintegration of the body and the life that 
disappears in consequence of death and its wherewithals cannot be 
withnessed by anyone. Whatever be the mode of death, it is painful. The 
people who kill themselves by means of suicide, or get killed by means 
of murders and like, perhaps for them the pain caused by such deaths is 
better than the pains they encounter in their life. Through death, they only 
seek a solution to end their present pain. But in reality, the suffering does 
not end with death. If death is an ontological reality facing us, does it have 
any ethical value or through ethical exercise, can we modulate death to suit 
our needs? So we may have to examine this issue from two angles, one 
cessation of this world which is normally referred to as ‘eschatology’ and 
other, cessation of an individual i.e., death. | 


This issue of birth, life and death in every being brings to the forefront 
the common issue faced by every one and underlines his relations with the 
nature on the one hand and with his fellow beings on the other. The man 
and the world around him are so much united in a complex relation which 
guides him to develop an intimate relationship with the world around him 
owing to the continuous link of his senses with the objects around him which 
we call broadly by the name ‘world’. Therefore he is concerned on the 
one hand with himself and on the other with the world around him which 
define and redefine his relation in this ever-changing complex world with 
which he is united and also considers himself as its inevitable part. But 
the chief characteristic of change (anicca) in the nature and the world around 
us imposes the parting of oneself in the form of death which separates an 
individual from the world. This notion leads him to be afraid of the cessation 
of this continuous relation, firstly himself, by means of death, secondly, 
by means of the end of the world with which he is concerned. Thses two 
interests have made him a parasite on the world and to ensure his continuous 
relation, he vis-4-vis his fellow beings defines and demarcates the relations 
so that his relation with the world is well-guarded. But death always eludes 
him and despite this ethical restriction to safeguard his interest he is tied 
up with the riddle of his existence and also of the world. If the first problem 
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Is at micro-level, which through ethics he attempts to safeguard, second 
problem relating to the world he tries to safeguard at macro-level, but still 
the uncertain phenomena around him fails to convince him and so he is 
again hindered with the doubts regarding the eternality of the world giving 
rise to the problem of eschatological view of the existence of the world. 


Ethics is the very foundation of the philosophy that prescribes the 
guiding principles to encounter the problems of the life It studies the 
activities of human beings and pronounces them right or wrong. It examines 
their influence on one's individual life and society and determines their moral 
values. It frames the code of conduct or moral duties for human beings 
to elevate their dormant moral factors, their natures and characters? As per 
the lexicon, the word ethics functions-both as singular and as plural. As 
singularly, it means the philosophical study of the moral value of human 
conduct and of the rules and principles that ought to govern it. As plural, 
these are a code of behaviour considered correct, especially that of a 
particular group, profession or individual ; also the moral fitness of a 
decision, course of action, etc. In brief, ethics is a discipline regrading 
mora] values. 


Coming to the eschatology, it is defined by the lexicon, as the branch 
of theology concerned with the end of the world.’ It will be seen in the 
coming paragraphs that Buddhism without regarding the views and concepts 
on eschatology, aims to win over death by psychological training and 
discipline though loosely can be termed as ethics, equivalent of this is termed 
as ‘sila’. 

The very first sutta of Digha Nikaya viz., Brahmajala sutta deals with 
the ethics followed by worldly beings and also the views people generally 
hold in relation to the eternality or otherwise of the world. The ethics 
according to it are divided into three categories viz , minor morality, medium 
morality and major morality. Such ethics relating to abstaining from taking 
life, stealing, unchastity, wrong speech, and others fall under minor morality 
practised by Gotama ; medium morality dealing with such recluses and 
brahmins living on the providings of the philanthropic and generous still 
cause injury to seedlings, use hoarded things and so on which are refrained 
by Gotama and such other practices as listed under major morality which 
Gotama refrains from. This three-thronged division of morality is not the 
sole aim of the Buddhists and there is a higher purpose in which purification 
of the self for attaining liberation (nibbàna)) from this rounds of birth and 
death is accomplished since this repeated cycle of birth and death is the 
eternal source of pain. Various practices listed in this division show the 
anxiety of the people in general about their existence. But ethics for 
Buddhists are self-imposition necessary for leading a pure life (brahmacariya) 
culminating in nibbana. 
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While presenting the views that prevailed in general at that tume relating 
to the eternality or otherwise, Buddha presented four views relating to the 
end of the world Buddha called all such views as mere speculations and 
baseless uncongenial for one’s development. He called all such views as 
merely based on contact (phassa), promoting craving (tanha) and within the 
realm of sense-fields and therefore untrue. He set aside the old practices 
which were called by him ‘silabbata’ (ritualistic virtue) and prescribed ethics 
which develop the purity of oneself, aiding in concentration, leading thus 
to arising of wisdom illuminating the truths i.e., pain, its arising, cessation 
and the path leading to the cessation.® 


From the ethical point of view, life of humans like the complex nature 
of society, 1s a complex of evil and good. For some ethicists, mere joy 
and happiness of life are good, while sorrows and suffering of life are evils. 
Ordinarily, we exhibit this belief in our day to day life, when we try to 
alleviate our own pain and the pains of others. Some ethicists, however, 
opine that joy and happiness of life in themselves are not good, but what 
1s good is the overall well-being of individual and society. In ‘short, ethics 
deal with the activities of human beings, their after-effects and their direct 
or indirect influence on the fellow beings of society, though the exact nature 
of ethics 1s not defined in clear terms for, it depends upon the society and 
the individuals living 1n the society who shall commonly agree and fix the 
ethics to suit their needs. In this sense, ehtics is not virtue. 


Let us now look from the angle of human life which inv’ ves various 
activities. According to a general classification of the activitic — vbereby a 
- man remains entangled throughout his life, they are mainly o, wo types 
viz., intentional activities and unintentional ones. The Buddha  lled the 
former as volitional acts since a person performs action through tiu ee doors 
viz., body ; speech and mind with volition and such acts are called ‘kamma’ 
(skt karma) 1n Pali. The unintentional activities are in the nature of 'kriya', 
especially the actions of arahant who are not fettered to this world and carry 
on their life for the residuum of his life-span. The intentional activities 
performed by an individual or by a group of individuals are of four 
categories? : 


(a) activities which are harmful to the performer (attantapa) ; 


(b) activities which are harmful to the fellow beings of the 5 Sd 
(parantapa) ; 

(c) activities which are harmful to both the performer and to the 
follow beings of the society (attantapo ca parantapo ca) ; and, 


(d) activities which are neither harmful to the performer nor to the 
follow beings of the society (neva attantapo na parantapo) 
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The beneficial activities are morally good for they bring joy and 
happiness to individual and fellow beings. Non-beneficial activities are 
immoral and evil because they erode the bright and moral aspects of life. 
Life of human beings is thus, from ethical or moral point of view, partly 
moral and partly immoral. The ethicists determine the moral values of the 
activities and then frame code and norms of conduct. 


Besides all these sorts of intentional activities, there are also some 
activities of life whereby an individual gets himself involved without having 
any intention for them. But such activities are barren without any fruition. 
The consequences of the past volitional actions produce results in present 
and of present in the future and this is the theory of karma. Due to chain 
of causation, a man is bound to the samsara eternally without any respite. 
In this rotaion of the cycle of samsara, two nodes are glaringly visible i.e., 
birth (jati) and death (marana). These two important events in this continuous 
cycle of existence are the resultants of our actions. By guiding our actions, 
we can regulate the resultants, but resultants themselves cannot be controlled 
or changed to suit our desires. Therefore, death which is a resultant (vipaka) 
cannot be changed or rather all such features as birth, old age, decease, 
pain, sorrow, suffering, lamentation and death being the resultsants are 
inevitable arising as a consequence of our own actions. Like an arrow that 
is discharged from the bow-string finds its destination according to the aim 
and the capacity of the archer, actions once performed, the performer loser 
his control on them since such actions are guided to their result according 
to the natural laws beyond the comprehension of an individual. But in our 
world, people generally mistake the cause for effect and vice versa and come - 
to treat the decay and death as activities and are totally afraid of them without 
knowing how to put an end to these deadly fears. Since these are resultants, 
these can be treated as unintentional activities of life. Therefore the problems 
of decay, decease and death are most prominent. 


Looking from another angle, Buddhists understand that this existence 
is brought about due to dependent origination (paticcasamuppada), whcih 
forms a cycle with twelve links in which ignorance (avijja) and craving 
(tanha) are the chief links. The former is due to lack of wisdom and the 
latter is due to creaving for desires making beings either to crave for 
existence due to excessive satisfaction or despise the existence due to 
dissatisfaction of life. But despite such individual cravings, previous kamm:c 
force (sankhàra) produces result (vipaka) and this existence appears wuh 
mind and body (nàma-rüpa). Therefore, the present body is a resultant of 
past actions and it ceases due to the exhaustion of the kammic force which 
gave rise to this mind and body Just like a lamp is exungu:shed duc to 
the exhaustion of oil or wick or by simultaneous ex..austion of oil and wick. 
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this body ceases its existence due to the exhaustion of kamma, exhaustion 
of life-span or both. There is also fourth category of death which is caused 
because of destructive kamma ( upacchedaka kamma).!° 


The ethicists call the process of decay and decease that makes an 
individual decadent and unfit for any moral or immoral purpose, as 
inevitable Once this process sets in, it makes man dependent and burden 
on the family or the society to which he belongs. As an out-dated or defaced 
coin has no value for its holder, so an aged and' ailing person ceases to 
have any value for his family or society. Decay and decease are regarded 
as enemies of life because they take away all ease and comforts of life. 


Death is of many kinds such as natural death and unnatural death, timely 
death and untimely death, etc. When some ehticists describe death as good, 
do they include all types of death or some selected types of death only? 
Again when they describe death as evil, do they frame some code of conduct 
or norms to avoid such eyil death? These questions how best answered do 
not lead to any positive solution nor congenial to one’s evolution either 
1n this world or beyond 00100101218). When we say the world beyond, it means 
that situation having reached there is no return (punabbhava). 


But the problem becomes more serious when the same phenomenon 
of life, say for example death, the last moment of the present life, is perceived 
by common folks as the greatest enemy of life for it takes the dead one 
away from all his near and dear ones and leads him to an unknown destiny. 
Besides, throughout the life-span of one’s existence, he is puzzled as to 
what happens after death. This is one view which may be termed as 
pessimistic. Again some optimists describe death as a great friend, as it 
takes away all sorrows and sufferings of the dying being. Thus the 
ascertaining of moral or ethical aspect of death becomes more subjective 
since for the common folks such contrary views develop due to their mixed 
experience of life and therefore, again the same lead to untruth. As we have 
been above that the death is mere resultant consequent to this body which 
is again a resultant and therefore, both birth and death are inter-linked 
through this body and mind. So death is an inevitable consequence that 
is the very nature (dhamma) of this body. 


Buddha was a free thinker who discarded all traditionally ritualistic 
ethics and extreme paths. instead he adopted a moderate path. Through the 
practice of four anupassánas!! (kaya, vedanà, citta, and dhammanupassaña) 
and a microscopic method of analysis of one's own personality, he realised 
the reality, the essence of all existent things and beings of both the yisible 
and invisible world of existence (samsara) in following three ways : 
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(a) transient are all conditioned things (sabbe sankhara anicca .)? 
' (b) sorrowful are all conditioned things (sabbe sankahara dukkha. .)'? 
(c) all phenomenon are substancéless (sabbe dhamma anatta ..)' 


The path he adopted and preached to others for the easy understanding 
and realisation of the reality is nothing but the eight-fold path, which is 
also known as the middle path. The Dhammacakkappavattana sutta,!5 the 
first ever discourse of the Buddha, is supposed to be the earliest source 
of the teaching of this middle path by the blessed One. There 1s the category 
of the first noble truth, death has been descirbed by the Buddha as one 
and the last of the fourth! prime treats to human life, viz., birth, old age, 
decease and death. Although there are innumerable types of sorrows and 
sufferings rising from various sources, Buddha mentioned only four prime 
sources of threats to human life, for these four sources cover all dangers 
which are connected directly with physical aspects of life. Besides, he had 
also mentioned three! other sources connected with the mental aspect of 
life. They are (a) association with undesirable, (b) disassociation with the 
desirable, and (c) not being able to achieve the desirable. 


The above categorization under the first noble turth does not mean that 
the sorrows and sufferings which spring from them are of the same nature 
or of the same degree. Their order beginning with birth (jati) and ending 
with death (marana) represents the successive stages of their arising 1n the 
life of a human being, if he dies in his full maturity. Their arrangement 
also represents various degrees of sorrows and sufferings in succession. What 
we refer to the cycle of birth and death is nothing but comprising all the 
four stages of human life beginning from birth and ending in death, though 
cycle continues to rotate and the departed being arises in another world 
without any respite. Though death appears as most painful, other stages are 
of no less pain. Thus, it is seen that death is the greatest source of suffering 
in one's life under the shadow of which all three other threats are hidden 
which transform a being into death. It is for this reason that every one 
inevitably faces death, though he fears 108 and consequently wants to avoid 
it, as one wants to avoid his enemy But such a thing is an impossibility. 


Elsewhere, in the canonical literature, death has been described as 
maccu or Mára." It has been portrayed there with all the mythical colours 
and qualities of Mara, the evil one. On the other hand, the same fact of 
death (marana) is described as an aspect of the pheonemon of truth 
(voharikam saccam) leading one towards the realisation of the nibbana which 
is the ultimate reality (paramattha) Since Buddhism extols the bliss arising 
from cessation (mrodha), the arahantas live 1n this world as long as their 
kammic residual life exists and their actions during the present life are mere 
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actions being barren are called ‘knya’. For them death is the final end and 
there is no more rebirth for such realised persons.. Many passage in the 
Pitaka literature also praise the death of the arahantas, because they attain 
complete annihilation of future existence which is known by various names 
viz., nibbana, parinibbana, nirupadisesanibbana and mahaparinibbana,”” the 
ultimate goal of human life. 

Thus the Buddhist literature too, presents death in both ways, i.e., evil 
and good or moral and immoral. The first hand reading of the pali literature 
surely puts its readers in a state of dilemma on the problem whether death 
in reality is evil or good. As shown by the above distinction, death for 
the worldings is certainly evil and for the realised ones, it is the final ending 
of all existences. So it is conclusive of the fact that those few who strive 
to attain nibbana, for them death is a misnomer, though for the common 
folks such experience is not possible. And death lingers on them like a 
Democle’s sword. 


According to the view of some ethicists an evil always remain’s an 
evil. It cannot be turned into a good. Again a good always remains good. 
As darkness and brightness in nature are opposed to each other, so are good 
adn evil. Evil being harmful and unwanted should always be avoied and 
replaced by good. Death as a fearful evil phenomenon is the greatest evil 
of life. So this evil death should be avoided by every body. But could anyone 
avoid death and replace it by any alternative good? No, never. None on 
this earth can avoid this greatest evil of life by replacing it by some other 
alternative good. When Buddha, even after attaining the supreme enlightenment 
samadhi, could not avoid or replace death by any other alternative, then 
who else can? The question is what does the Buddhist philosophy suggest 
to turn the evil death into a good death? This is the most ideal solution 
to this burning philosophical problem of our life. Here an attempt has been 
made to answer the question from Buddhist point of view. 


The personality of a human being, according to the Buddhist psycho- 
physiological analysis, is the conglomeration of the five following 
aggregates, viz., 


(i) aggregates of material qualities (rüpakkhandha) 

(ii) aggregates of feelings (vedanakkhandha) 

(iii) aggregates of perceptions (sanfiakkhandha) 

(iv) aggregates of mental formation (sankharakkhandha) 
(v) aggregates of consciousness (viffianakkhandha) 
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Life of a being in its present form begins with brith (ati) and ends 
with death (marana) but according to the theory of karma and rebirth as 
propounded by the Buddha, it is a beginningless and endless cyclical process 
in which different stages successively follow one after another, from the 
past to the present and from the present towards the future. So in the motion 
of the cycle the being is in continuous motion without respite carrying the 
heavy burden of five aggregates of clinging as mentioned above and truely 
the Blessed One referred to this as the burden and used the word ‘khandha’ 
referring to the shoulder symbolically for carrying the burden (paficakkhandha 
bharo).”! After fully knowing the causes that condition his present existence, 
Buddha formulated them in the form of paticca samupp&danaya,” which 
is synonymous with the cycle of existence. An individual who is able to 
comprehend this knowledge can by striving attain final liberation from this 
cycle itself. All the prime phases including the two pole-points of life of 
a human being have been very microscopically and systematically analyzed, 
examined and also with a scientific approach these have been defined by 
the Buddha himself. Not ony this, a detail description of such an analysis 
of the phenomenon of death is available in the Pitaka literature. 


In the Digha Nikaya we find in Mahasatipatthanasutta and many other 
suttas of the Pitaka literature death defined variously in the following 
manner : 


"tattha katamam maranam? Ya tesam tesam sattanam tamha tamha 
sattanikaya cuti cávanata bhedo antaradhanam maccu, maranam, kalakiriyam 
khandhanam bhedo, kalevarassa nikkhepo, jivitindriyassupacchedo—idam 
vuccati maranam".? 


(what is death? The departing of different kinds of beings in the vaarious 
realms of sentient existence, their leaving, their removal, disappearance, 
demise, passing away, decease, dissolution of the aggregates and discarding 
of the body, and destruction of life's faculty and this is called death.) 


In this limited article, out of these various definitions of death, just 
one ie., (leaving) only will be discussed in brief purely from the 
psychological point of view, towards the evaluation of death whether it is 
mortal, immoral or indeterminate. 


The phenomenon of death, when analyzed from purely psychological 
point of view, is technically termed as ‘cuti’. Cuti is also a synonym of 
death adopted by the Buddhist scholars to refer to the last phenomenon that 
takes place at the psychological level during one's dying moment. At one's 
dying moment the cuti-citta belonging to the fifth and the last aggregate 
known as the vififianakkhandha, performs its last function of passing away 
or falling (cuts) from its present form of existence Hence, the psychological 
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phenomenon of death (marana) is technically termed as ‘cut’ ^ Now a 
relevant question that arise here is : what is the nature of cuti citta? 


Cuti-Citta 15 a name given to a particular kind of consciousness known 
as the vipakacitta (resultant consciousness). It is so called since the last dying 
moment of the individual produces final consciousness which does link to the 
next birth by giving rise to relinking consciousness. Out of the total number 
of eighty nine types of consciousness only thirty six types? are grouped as 
the vipakacitta. The vipaka cittas are such types of cittas which arise as the 
inevitable results (vipaka) of the previous wholesome (kusala) and 
unwholesome (akusala) deeds (kamma). Again of these vipakacittas, only 
nineteen types of the vipakacittas do the function of the cutictta. 


However, it is to be borne in mind here that all these nineteen types 
of the vipakacittas do not appear at a time during the time of one's dying 
moment in the form of cuticitta to perform the function of the last 
consciousness i.e., cuti kicca popularly known as maccu or marana.* Which 
of these will appear and to whom will purely depend upon tbe type of the 
moral or immoral consciousness that occurs during maranasanna javana citta 
in his or her previous life just prior to this. The javana citta of the 
maranasanna vithi citta of one's preceding life appears as the first rebrith- 
linking consciousness. Patisandhi-vitinána has other two functions to perform 
in one's life. 

They are (a) the bhavanga kicca (function of life-continuum) and the 
cuti kicca (function of disintegration of the vinünanakkhandha from other 
khandha) of this lıfe.” As these vipakacittas are either the resultant of moral 
activities (kusala kamma) or the resultant of the immoral activities (akusala 
kamma), tbe vipàka citta cannot yield further vipaka. The vipaka cittas can 
neither be categorised as the moral consciousness nor as the immoral 
consciousness. They are indeterminate (avyakata citta) Thus the last function 
of one's life i.e., death being the physical manifestation of an indeterminate 
consciousness (avyakata citta) cannot be stamped with any lable of moral 
value whether evil or good. Death is categorized as an indeterminate 
phenomenon. 


When the nature of the cuti citta is indeterminate and the phenomenon 
of death has been described in the ultimate sense as an indeterminate one, 
then another relevant question arises as to why death has often been 
presented as the maccu or mara on the one hand being fearful and painsome 
and on the other as a factot of the first noble truth? 


Death, when described or personified as the maccu, mara does not refer 
to any mythical evil personality living in 2 particular plane of existence. 
There it refers only to the mental agonies, lamentation, repentance etc., 
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related with the thoughts of death-phenomenom and its impending approach 
at one’s dying moment and nothing else. They suppress and oppress the 
dying being In this very context rt has been described as the maccu/mara 
(máretiti māro). 

Buddha, as a pracitical halder and rational teacher never asked or 
advised his followers to exert for the prevention of the advent of death or 
replace it by some other alternative, for it is quite impossible for such a 
thing to happen. What he had advised was only to minimise the causes 
of sorrows and sufferings caused due to the ignorance of the reality of life 
and particularly that of the death phenomenon, if not possible to uproot 
them completely in one's life span. Death has been personified as the maccu/ 
mara only with a view to mould the minds of lowly evolved and to make 
them realise this stark reality as an universal fact i.e., death. 


Death is a reality, because it happens to all mortal beings. it falls on 
all with so certainly like the falling of the stone thrown in the sky. It is 
truth, because it is undeniable. Death is an empirical truth for life without 
death is not complete. Death is an unavoidable, inseparable and integrated 
part of life. It is a universal truth, because it happens to all living beings 
of all time residing in all planes of existence of the universe. It is positive, 
because its understanding always minimises the sorrows and sufferings of 
life, leads towards further higher good and makes the dying being morally 
bold enough to face it fearlessly. Death is also described as truth, because 
the realisation of the ulitmate truth (paramattha dhamma) i.e., nibbàna purely 
depends on the realisation of true nature of death phenomenon. Death is 
categorized as a factor of the noble truth (arıya saccam) because after the 
realisation of its true nature, even notorious person turns into noble person 
(ariya puggala). A noble person becomes the worthy citizen of a society. 
Even at the risk of his own life, without being afraid of death a noble person 
shall perform any such activity which does not harm the society in any 
way. Death is put under the category of the first noble truth because the 
realisation of other three noble truths are essentially interlinked with the 
realisation of the first. 


Apart from the above mentioned method of evaluation of the ethical 
value of death, there is other way to evaluate its ethical value frrom the 
view point of the mode of its occurrence. 


Ehical values like good and bad generally are labeled on the modes 
of death. Modes of death are numerous. But, they according to the Buddhist 
way of classification, may be brought under two broad categories, namely : 
(a) timely death (kala marana) and (b) untimely death (akala marana) ? There 
may be another calssification in the following two ways namely > natural 
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death and unnatural death. The modes of death like untimely death and 
unnatural death are more painful than the timely and natural modes of death. 
So the painful, unwanted, untimely and unnatural modes of death are 
generally described as the evil or ill-fated or unfortunate end of life. 


The comments made by the Buddha regarding the natural and unnatural 
and timely and untimely mode of death faced by many of his prominent 
disciples are noteworthy to evaluate the ethical value of such mode of death 
from Buddhist point of view. Among his prominent disciples, Godhika? 
and Sappadasa? had met their mature but unnatural death by committing 
suicide. Again Santati? and Ananda? had met their sefl-willed unnatural 
mode of death Bakkula* had self immolated himself and thus had an 
unnatural death Although all of them had faced their unnatural mode of 
death, their deaths were highly praised by the Buddha himself as blameless, 
for all of them had attained the final stage of sainthood, i.e., nibbana either 
long before or shortly before the appearance of the cuti citta. On the other 
hand, the unnatural death met by Cinca,? Cunda Sukarika?* Devadatta,” 
Suppabuddha? and the natural death faced by other prominent disciples were 
not praised by the Buddha as blameless for none of them could attain even 
the first stage of the sainthood before the passing away of their cuti citta. 


Mention of some other ways of classification of death viz., ayukkhaya 
marana, kammakkhaya marana, upaccheda marana, samuccheda marana?” 
from various angles of life are found in the Pali literature, but never a single 
reference of classifying death as kusala marana and akusala marana is seen. 


The above mentioned various calssification and their careful and minute 
analysis of death certainly shows that the Buddhist scriptures do not attach 
any ethical value to the death phenomenon or its modes of appraoch. Ethical 
values are attached only to the states of conciousness that occur just before 
the appearance of the cuti citta whether 1t be the moral consciousness (kusala 
citta), or immoral consciousness (akusala citta) or non-moral or indeterminate 
consciousness (avyakata ahetuka citta) or the kamma that 1s performed at 
` the mental level just before the appearance of the cuti citta or before the 
occurrence of death the last function (cuti kicca) of the last consciousnes 
of one's present human form of existence. 


From the Buddhist ethical point of view, kammas performed by a person 
are classified under four categories namely : kanha kamma (dark action), 
sukka kamma (bright action), kanha-sukka kamma (both dark and bright 
action) and neva-kanha-na-sukka kamma (neither dark nor bright action). 
The same can also be classified as kusala-kamma and neva-kusala-kamma- 
na-kusala-kamma (kriya). The last type of actions in both categories are 
indeterminate just as death which 1s indeterminate 
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At best noe can describe death as an instrument or means, good or 
bad like money. Money 15 good only when it brings material comforts, or 
serves our purpose In life If it does not help to bring any of these or if 
it brings undesired consequences, it becomes bad. A man does not desire 
or possess money for its own sake, but possesses only for the sake of other 
things that will enable its holder to have. 


The same may be explained with the help of another simile of a scissors. 
A scissors may be regarded as good when a successful surgery takes place. 
But the same scissors may tum to be an evil, when it is not efficacious. 
Again a scissors or knife can be put to evil uses by killing others or 
threatening others for some selfish ends. Therefore goodness or badness does 
not intrinsically exist in the scissors or knife for this is only means. Success 
or failure of surgery does not depend on the scissors but it depends on 
the experience and expertise of the physician. The same holds true with 
the death. Like the falling of leaves from trees, death is a natural and 
universal phenomenon inevitably functioning in all beings. it is a state of 
affair. As a fact in itself does not carry any ethical value, so is the case 
of death. A being faces death helplessly but a man with enough moral 
courage can change the modes of death and even can face it without the 
least of fear. 


The description of death as an evil or punishment on the one hand 
is a partial, biased and pessimistic view-point and good or reward on the 
other hand is also a partial, biased and optimistic view. These partial, biased, 
pessimistic or optimistic views are always impractical and not helpful for 
both the dying-boing and the rest of the society. These partial views are 
not helpful for the achievement of peace and tranquillity of mind. These 
are also not helpful in attalaing the highest spiritual goal of life. The right 
views of the Arahantas and Tathagatas regarding death is the only practice, 
unbiased and helpful for they are indifferent to results of actions and their 
actions are barren (kirtya) and they lead the life as an example without 
caring the death since it 1s the last birth for them. 


In the real snese, Buddhism as it is represented in its earlier texts like 
the Dhammapada, the Suttanipata etc., find its origin in the form of pure 
ethics or moral path and not as a so called philosophy and not even as 
a religion. Of this moral path i.e., the eight-fold noble path, the right view 
is the first important factor. it is the right view the understanding of which 
gradually and finally culminates in the form of wisdom (pañña) through 
which one becomes capable to evaluate the reality of life and death 
1mpartially. 
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Significance of Idappaccayata 
Binayendra Nath Chaudhury 


IDAPPACCAYATA (B. Skt. ladampratyayatà) i.e. conditionality or by 
way of cause. The view upheld by the early Buddhists is that an effect 
is brought about by combination of many conditions occuring together an 
indispensable element of causation. According to the early Pali text, 
Samyutta Nikaya (II. p.p. 25-26) idapaccayaté is one of the essential and 
distinguishing characteristics of causation. In the other texts such as Vinaya 
Pitaka (I. p. 5), Digha Nikaya (IL p.36), Majjhima Nikaya (I. p. 167) the term 
idappaccayatà usually occurs followed by the term paticcasamuppada which 
is the Buddhist canonical term for both the idea of causation and the formula 
of twelve factors namely avijja, sankhara, vififiana etc., illustrating the 
Buddhist law of causation. The stereotype passage runs thus : Adhigato kho 
myayam dhammo gambhiro, duddaso duranubodho santo panito atakkavacaro 
nipuno panditavedaniyo. Alayarama kho pan&üyam pajà alayaratà 
alayasammudita. Alayaramay kho pajaya Alayaratiya dlayasammuditaya 
duddasam idam thanam yadidam idappaccayatapaticcasamuppada, i.e., “This 
dhamma, won to by me, is deep, difficult to see, difficult to understand, 
peaceful, excellent, beyond dialectic, subtle, intelligible to the learned, but 
this is a creation delighting in sensual pleasure, delighted by sensual pleasure, 
rejoicing in sensual pleasure. So that for a creation (pajáya) delighting in 
sensual pleasure, delighted by sensual pleasure, rejoicing in sensual pleasure, 
this is a matter difficult to see, that is to say, causal uprising by way of 
condition (idappaccayata-ppaticeasamuppada”. This fact has given rise to 
the suggestion that the two terms, idappaccayata and paticcasamuppada, are 
synonymous and they are combined only to emphasize the importance of 
the former, conditionality and the notion of conditionality (10800900888) 
is inseparable from the Buddhist concept of causation or paticcasamuppada). 
The view that a cause (paccaya) is the sum-total of conditions 
(paccayasamagg!) operating to give rise to an effect, is made explict by 
the illustration of the causal formula : Imasmim sati idamhoti, imassa uppada 
1dam uppajjati, Imasmim asati idam na hoti, imassa mrodha idam nirujjhati, 
Le, when this exists, that comes to be; with the arising of this, that arises, 
when this does not exist, that does not come to be, with the cessation of 
this, that ceases, namely, avijjà paccaya sankhara, etc. B M. Barua says in 
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this respect, “This indeed is known as the original formulation (àdinaya of 
pratityasamutpada conceived as the fundamental law or mode happening in 
the process of genesis (Ceylon Lectures, p 181) 


The conditions that give rise to whole mass of suffering (dukkhakhandha) 
are as follows : decay and death (jJarà-marana) along with sorrow (soka), 
lamentation (parideva), pain (dukkha), gnef (domanassa), and despair 
(upayasa) are manifested due to birth (Jati) which ıs due to the volitional 
process of becoming (bhava) which is in successive ascending order due 
to clinging (upadàna), craving (tanha), feeling (vedanà), contact (phassa), 
the six bases, viz. the five sense organs and the mind (salayatana), mentality 
and corporeality (nàmarüpa), consciousness (vinnana), volitional formation 
or impression (sankhara) and ignorance (avijjà) These factors of the causal 
link of Paticcasamuppada, are to be understood as conditions independently 
necessary and together sufficient to produce the effect, dukkhakkhandha and 
their simultaneous concurrence is essential to produce the effect The 
dukkhakkhandha does not occur unless all these eleven elements are present 
and they exist simultaneously whenever the dukkhakhandha, the effect, is 
present. At the same time, each factor must be present for the other to be 
present, for instance sankhara, or karmic formations do not arise unless avijjà 
(ignorance) is present. Vinnàana (consciousness) does not aries unless karmic 
formations are present, and so forth. Thus, we have a series of twelve causal 
uniformities independent and inseparable from each other forming a complex 
whose last and final manifestation is the dukkhakkhandha. Any one of them 
being absent, the dukkbakkhandha does not aríse. A condition, then, would 
be defined, according to the Buddhists, as a factor or phenomenon which 
must be present together with several other phenomena defindable in the 
same terms to contribute to the emergence or manifestation of an effect. 
Its singular presence is insufficient to produce this effect but its singular 
absence will debar it from arising. The presence of a condition with 
necessarily or invariably produce an effect by the effect from taking place. 
The notion of a plurality of conditions constituting a cause which emerges 
from a study of above mentioned twelve fold formula is supported by 
Buddhaghosa's definition of the term samuppada as a mode of causes. 
Explaining the term samuppanna, Buddhaghosa says that it means. "When 
1t arises together, that is coordinately not or without a cause" (Visuddhimeaggay 
p 521). From the point of view of condition (paccaya) or a group of 
conditions (paccaya-samüha) that give rise to such states decay and death, 
as stated, their is said to be conditionality (1dappaccayata). 
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The Birth of Buddha 
and the Associated Trees 


Asha Das 


The full moon day of vaigakha,' is the time for the great Birth of 
Gautama’. 32 golden-signs? were easily perceptible ın the garden of the 
palace of the king Suddhodana before his arrival. When the time for 
Mahamaya's confinement drew near she wished to visit her parents at 
Devadaha. She said to the king, 


Drumavara pratibuddhah phullità Salavrksaha . 
Rtupravara Vasanto Yositam mandaniyo 
Bhramaravaravidhustah Kokilabahirgitah. 
Suciruciravicitrà bhramyate pusparenuh 


Pravaragunasamrdham Lumbinim mandayadhvam.* 


Tr. The noble Sala tree in serried lines are in blossom It is fit, ... It 
is the noble season of spring, the delighter of women; the black bees are 
in murmur, the koels are in full song, many coloured and pure (pollen) 
powders from the flowers are flying in the air, dear one, accord your 
permission that I may proceed without delay...... decorate the precious 
Lumbini garden.? 


On hearing her request the king readily granted the queen's wish and 
ordered that everything possible should be done to make her journey, 
pleasant. The queen left Kapilavastu in a long procession of soldiers and 
retainers for her father's country. 


On the way to Koliya country they passed a lovely garden called 
Lumbini® Udyana. When the queen arrived at this garden it was full of sweet 
scented flowers growing on all the Sala? trees. Thousands of birds, bees 
and other insects crowded to the trees and flowers. Gentle breeze sang as 
the music of the birds and animals. The queen thought that she would like 
to rest for a while under the cool shade of the Sala tree Her labour pain 
came upon her. The attendants held curtain around her As she rested with 
her face turned to the east, underneath one of the flowery and majestic Sala 
tree, Mahasattva Bodhisattva was born® It was an auspicious moment 
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The boy was received by the four guardian gods of the quarters From 
their hands by the men. The boy descending from their hands, stood on 
the ground and looked in all directions. Fearless as a lion forwarded seven 
steps and exclaimed triumphantly. 

Aham loke jyestho'm loke $resthah 
Anuttaro bhavisyámi sarvasattvanam 
Iyam me pa$cima jatth 
Karisyami jatijaramaranaduhkhasyantam.’ 
Tr. I am the chief in the world, 
I am the best in the world, 
I am the first in the world, 
This is my last birth 
I shall bring to an end all birth, decay, death and pain.!° 


On the same day, at the same time with the Bodhisattva there were 
born Yasodhara, the mother of Rahula, Channa, Kaludayi, the horse 
Kanthaka and Ananda. At the same moment also came into existence the 
four treasure Vases and the noblest Bo-tree.!! 


There is also a discordant point on the name of the tree under which 
the prince Siddhartha was born. Different texts related the name differently. 


The names of the trees mentioned in the Buddhist texts, under which 
the Bodhisattva was born as, 


Nidanakatha and other. Pali 


Versions vs Sala tree 

Lalitavistara " Plaksa tree 
A$vaghosa's Buddhacarit i Tree is not mentioned 
Mahavastu " Sala Tree 
Abhiniskramana Sütra Asoka 

Aśokāvadāna st ASoka 

Other Chinese Version i Salmali 

Tibetan Version 2 Engyin or Sala 


Identification of these plants, referred to the texts, is also a difficult 
job. In some cases, the same plant has been mentioned by various names 
by the different texts All these are told with great verbosity and numerous 
stories which are interwoven with the narrative wherever convenient. We 
now proceed to relate the individual works of the life of Buddha and shall 
deal more fully with those which are of greater importance 
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The Lalitavistara states that, Mahamaya entered the Lumbini park and 
enjoyed natural beauty. She rambled from tree to tree, then at another. She 
came near the waved-leaved fig tree. It was the noblest of many noble trees 
This trees was known as Plaksa, Vernacular name Pakur The text describes 
the tree as, 


“It was with well-disposed branches bearing fine leaves and blossoms, 
covered with exquisite flowers, redolent of aroma, ...having well-disposed 
and far extending branches...This Planksa tree did the lady approach." 


The Lalitavistara further states, 


“That Plaksa tree, feeling the glory of the Bodhisattva, lowered its head 
and saluted her. Now, Mayadevi, extending her right hand, resplendent as 
the lightning on the sky, held a branch of the Plaksa tree, and looking 
playfully towards the sky, stood there yawning.”!? 


Now we see that, in the Lalitavistara the queen Mahamaya came in 
the pleasure garden the precious Lumbini vana before the Bodhisattva's birth. 
At that time the beautiful Sala trees in series were in blossom. But the 
queen rambling from tree to tree came under the noblest Plaksha'^ tree. She 
hold one of the flowery branches of the tree. At that time the Bodhisattva 
was born from the right side of his mother. 


The Lalitavistara leaves the idea that the birth was natural. The 
Bodhisattva was issued undefiled by any uterine dirt. Here the Lalitavistara 
is closely similar to Pali versions. 


The nomenclature and qualities of the tree are described in the 
Rajanighantuh as, 


Plaksah Kapitanah Ksiri supar$vo'tha Kamandaluh / 
Srihgi Varohagakhi ca gardabhandah Kapitakah / 
Drdhaprarohah plavakah 01852115856 mahavalah // 
Plaksahécaivaparo hrasvah suSitah $itaviryakah. 
Punddro mah’varohasca hrasvaparnastu pimpari / 
Bhiduro mangalacchayo 17650 dvavim$adhabhidbah // 
Plaksah Katukasaya$ca sisiro raktadosajit / 
Murcchabhramapralapaghno hrasvaplaksoh ViSesatah //!5 


Tr. Plaksa, Kapitan, Ksiri, Supar$va, Kamandlu, Sringi, Varohasakhi, 
Gardabhanda, Kapitak, Drdhapraroha, Plavak, Plavanga, Mahaval, Susita, 
Sitaviryaka Pundra, Maha, Avaroha, Hrasvaparna, Pimpari, Tidura, 
Mangalacchay—these are the twenty-two names. 


This Plaksa tree is astringent, tonnic taste, cold-vigour and blood 
punfier The Hrasvaplaksa removes fainting fit, ommission and delirium. 
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The tree ıs found all over Bengal, Trihut and Bihar 
It 1s a tall handsome tree growing best in sheltered localities and street. 


The Abhiniskramana Sütra differs on the point of the tree. It relates 
the tree was Asoka!ó which the queen wishing to take hold. Then this tree- 
was fully covered with flowers. One branch of the tree bent down to meet 
her hand. When the queen taking hold of the limb with one had, she was 
seized with labour. 


In the Asakavadana it is mentioned that the Bodhisattva was born under 
the A$oka tree. Chinese traveler Fa-Hien (5th Cent A. D.) saw this tree 
still alive when he visited the Lumbinivana. 


Associated with this legend the Asoka tree became sacred to the 
Buddhists. 


This tree can be seen in the ancient herbal text. Its different names 
and qualities are mentioned as, 


A$okah Sokanasah syadvi$oko Vaficuladrumah 
Madhupuspo'pasokas$ca Kangelih Kelikastatha, 
Raktapallavakascitro vicitrah Karnapurakah 
Subhogah smradhivéso dosahari prapallavah. 
Ragi taruhemapuspo ramavama nghrighatakah 
Pindipuspo nata$caiva pallavadrudvirvimSatih 
ASokah $iSiro hrdyah pittadaha $ramapalahah 
Gulmo$sülodaradhnána-na$anah Krimikarakah 17 


Tr. Asoka, Sokanasa, Vi$oka, Vakuladrum, Madhupuspa, Apasoka, 
Kangeli, Kelika, Raktapallavaka, Citra, Vicitra, Karnapuraka, Subhaga, 
Smaradhivasa, Dosahari,  Prapallava,  Ragitaru. Hemapuspa, 
Ramavamanghidhatka, Pindipuspa; Nata, Pallavadrupa—these are the twenty- 
two names. 


A$oka is cold-vigour, touching, removes bile, heat and fatigue. It also 
exterminates the enlargement of the spleen, colic pain and distended belly 
for the accumulation of gas. 


Asoka has been considered as a sacred tree in all parts of India. Its 
name 'Asoka' signifies that it can relieve the sorrows of human being 
Associated with Kamadeva, the Indian god of love, it 1s also considered 
as the symbol of love. In the epic Ramayana it was the shelter of woe- 
stricken Sitadevi. It is a small evergreen tree with spreading branches and 
a dense crown of leavesi. Leaves are alternate, paripinnate, about one foot 
long, lanceolate, glossy above, young leaves are drooping red and flaccid. 
Beautiful floweres are dense clusters springing from the older branches and 
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the trunk, is yellow, turning red with age It 1s a very lovely feast for the 
eye Corolla is tubular The seed vessel 1s pink or rosy when young, turning 
green and finally brown when dry. It 1s leathery compressed pods and easily 
propagated through the seeds The tree 1s commonly found in the shade of 
evergreen forests in India, Central and Eastern Himalayas and Khasi, and 
Lusai hills. | 


Apart from being venerated by Hindus and Buddhists Agoka has also 
ornamental value. This graceful tree is much appreciated for street decoration 
in our cities for its fragrant and wonderful orange-yellow flowers in dense 
auxillary. 


Some chinese texts also relate the name of the tree and the birth of 
Gautama differently. as, 


“Maya, went forth towards the garden Lumbini anxious to see the 
beauties of the earth...Now, in the garden, there was one particular tree called 
a Palāśa,! perfectly strait from top to bottom, and it branches spread out 
in perfect regularity, its leaves variegated as the plumage of a peacock's 
head, soft as Kalinda Cloth, the scent of its flowers of most exquisite odour. 
Delighted at the sight, Maya rested awhile to admire it, and gradually 
approached under the shade of the tree; then that tree, by the mysterious 
power of Bodhisattva bent down its branches, and forthwith, the queen with 
her right hand took hold of one; just as in the arr, there appears a beautifully 
tinted rainbow stretching at wart heaven so did she take hold of that curving 
branch of the Palà$a tree and look up into heaven's expanse... 


At this time, Bodhisattva perceiving his mother, Maya standing thus 
with branch 1n her hand, then with conscious mind arose from his seat and 
was born"? 


The handsome PalaSa tree become graceful in China associated with 
the great Birth. Sanskrit text mentioned different names and qualities of 
this plant as, 


Palà$ah Kim$ukah parno Vatapotho’tha yangikah. 
Triparno Vakrapuspa$c pütadruvrarhm Vrksakah / 
Brahmopanetà Kasthdruh paryyayaikada$a smrtah // 
Pala$astu Kasayosnah KrimidosavinaSanah / 
Tadvijam pamakandüti-dadrutvgdosa na$akrt // 
Tasyapuspafica sosiifie Kandukustharttinasanam / 
Raktah pitah sito ntlah Kusumaistuvibhajyate // 
KimSukairgunasamye’p1 sito vijfianadah smrtah. //? 


Tr. Palas, Kimsuk, Parna, Vatapoth, Yafigik, Triparna, Vakrapuspa, 
Pütadru, Bratmrvrksak, Brahmapraneta, Kasthadru—these are the 
eleven names 
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The Pala$ is astringent, excitative, antithelminthic. The seeds exterminate 
pama, scabbies, ringwarm and vice on skin. 


Flower of the Pala$ 1s excitative anti-scabbies and removes leprosy. 
The flowers are in different colours as red, yellow, white and blue 


The plant is straight and medium sized 40 to 50 feet high. It has big, 
smooth and shiny leaves. The timeber is rough., scaly. This graceful tree 
is much appreciated for street and garden decoration and also public place. 
It is native to all over India. 


The Siamese text takes the Simwalivana, which may be the corruption 
of Salmalivna or a forest of Simul or silk-cotton trees as the birth place 
of the prince Siddhartha. It says, 


"Between the cities of Kapila and Dewadaha, there was 1n those days 
a forest of the most splendid trees, named Simwaliwana. It was a lovely 
spot. Interlacing branches, richly covered with foliage, sheltered the traveller 
as if he were covered with canopy. The sun's scorching rays could not 
penetrate to the delicious shade. All over the trees, from their trunks to 
their very tops, bunches of flowers budded, bloomed, and shed their fragrant 
leaves and unceasingly budded, bloomed, and shed their fragrant leaves and 
unceasingly budded and bloomed again... when queen Maia entered this 
forest. The trees, the inanimate trees, bowed down their heads before her, 
.. then standing under one of the majestic trees, she desired to pluck a 
spring from the branches, and the branches bent themselves down that she 
might reach the spring that she desired ; and at that moment, while she 
yet held the branch, her labour came upon her ... and standing there, holding 
the branch, with her face turned to the east, she brought forth her son.'?! 


Here the Siamese verson 1s silent on the point of the Bodhisattva was 
born from the right side of his mother, and takes the idea, the birth was 
natural. Afterwards, this beautiful tree of upright growth becomes holy plant 
to the Siamese. 


The nomenclature and medical use of the tree are mentioned in the 
old literature as, 


Salmaliscirajivi syat picchilo rakta puspakah / 

Kukkuti tulavrksa$co mocakhyah Kantakadrumah // 
Raktaphalo Ramyapuspo vahuviryyo yamadrumah 
Dirghadrumah sthulaphalo dirghayathi bhramatih // 
Salmoli picchilo Vrsyo valyo madhura Sitalah // 
Kasayasc laghuh snigdah $ukraslesmavivardhanah / 
tadrasastrudguno grahi Kasayah Kaphana$anah // 
puspam tatvat ca nirdistam phalam tasya tathàvidham? 
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Tr Salami, Cirajivi, Picchila, kukkuti, Tilavrksa, Moca, Kantakadrum, 
Raktaphal, Ramypuspa, Vahuvrya, Yamadrum, Dirghadrum, Sthulaphal, 
Dirghàyü—these are the fifteen names. The Salmali is shppery, stimulant, 
strengthen, sweet-juice, cold-vigour. In danger it is astringent, easily 
digestive, cooling, augmented of sperm and abates congestion in the chest. 
The juice of it culls soil, removes cough, flowers and fruits are also carrying 
some qualities. 


This better-known tree? is very tall, hardy species and straight growing. 
It has a particularly strong timber. There are strong but small thorn on the 
scarf of the tree. Timber is white, flowers are red and very handsome. Those 
come in the bunches when the tree is without leaves. 


Pali texts (the Nidānakathā etc.) take the name of the trees as Sila 
(Shorea robusta). Mahamaya bearing the Bodhisattva for ten months desired 
to go to her father's house Devadaha, The king approved. Between the two 
cities there is a pleasure grove of Sala trees. It was the lively Lumbinivana. 
At that time from the roots to the tips of branches it was one mass of flowers. 
From within the branches and flowers hosts of bees of the five colours and 
various flocks of birds sported singing sweetly. Queen Mahamaya went to 
the foot of the great Sàla tree and desired to seize a branch. The branch 
like the tip of a supple reed bented down and came within reach of her 
hand. Then she was shaken with the throes of birth. Standing and holding 
the branch of the flowery tree she was delivered a baby boy. 


The Burmese text makes it Engyin (shorea robusta). Rev. Bennett 
described the situation as, 


“When the queen entered the garden... and proceeded to the propitious ` 
En-gyen tree. The Queen wishing to take hold of a limb which was wholly 
covered with flowers, as a young ratan bends in the fire, it bent down to 
meet her hand. The queen taking hold of the limb with one hand ; and 
her sister with the other, she was seized with labour . the boy arose from 
his cross legged posture and being perfectly free from all impurity, came 
standing into the world.” 


Another Burmese text describes the auspicious movement and 
situation as, 


“Between the two countries an immense forest of lofty Engyin trees 
extends, to a great distance. As soon as the cortege reached it, five water 
lilies shot forth spontaneously from the stem and the main branches of each 
tree, and innumerable birds of all kinds, by their melodious tunes, filled 
the air with the most ravishing music Trees, similar in beauty to those 
growing in the seats of Nats, apparently sensible of the presence of incarnated 
Buddha, seeped to share in the universal joy.” 
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“On beholding this wonderful appearance of all lofty trees of the forest, 
the queen felf a desire to approach nearest, and enjoy the marvellous sight 
offered to her astonished regards. Maia, seated on her couch, along with 
her sister Patzapati, desired her attendants to have it moved closer to an 
Engyin tree (Shorea robusta), which she pointed out. Her wishes were 
immediately complied with. She then rose gently on her couch. With the 
right hand she tned to reach and break a small branch, which she wanted 
to carry away .. Whilst she was in that position, admiring the slender bough 
she held in her hands, the moment of her confinement happened, and she 
was delivered a son.”* 


Burmese Engyin tree 1s synonymous with Indian Sala tree. The Story 
that follows of the birth and the great tree under which Bodhisattva was 
born has two features that make an analysis of its different forms worth 
while, We possesss the account in the Pali Canon and the Lalitavistara as 
well as in later works. Secondly, some stories of the later works followed 
the Pali Canon and others made independently. The Mahàvastu also does 
not differ from the accounts of the Canonical works. R. L. Mitra is of opinion 
that, “If Mr. Carlleyle’s identification of Kapilavastu with Buila Dih, 18 
miles to the east of Fyzabad, and of Koli or Devadah with Baghnagar, be 
correct, (they have been accepted to be so by general Cunningham), we 
find a Sal forest between the two, about 8 or 9 miles away to the east 
of Kapilavastu, and the Sal therefore should be the correct version." 
(Archaelogical Survey of India, XII)*. 


In this way the discordant point on the tree was decided by R. L. Mitra. 


In the Lumbinivana the Bodhisattva was born in the well known manner 
which is also portrayed in numerous sculptures.” Some of them are as, 


1. The Birth of Buddha. Schist. Gandhara, 3rd-4th Cent. Patna 
Museum, Patna. 


Bodhisattva descending from the Tusita heaven entered the womb of 
his mother queen Mahamaya. The end of the tenth month her confinement 
drew near, She desired to go to her parent's home at Devadaha. On the 
way to her father's house there was the Lumbinivana. The present relief 
shows, in the Lumbinivana the queen by her right hand hold the branch 
of the Sala tree standing on the ground. The throes of birth came upon 
her. Gods and men are present. The Bodhisattva appeared from the right 
side of her mother and was received at once by the gods on a cloth. Sakra 
and Brahma are present there The Bodhisattva then came down and 
exclaimed- "I am the chief in the world, I am the best in the world, I am 
the first in the world This is my last bith There 1s now no existence again." 
The musical instruments of the panel indicate the rejoicing of the gods and 
men at the Birth of the Bodhisattva 
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2 Maya proceeding to the Lumbinivana, Stone, Borobudur, 8th 
Century A.D 


Towards the end of the 10 month when the confinement drew near 
the queen said to the King “O King, I have a desire to go and see my 
parents in Devadaha. The King arrenged a golden Palanquin surrounded by 
numerous attendants towards the Devedaha. The present relief shows a 
detailed treatment of these event 


3. The Birth of Buddha and the Seven Steps, Limestone, 
Nagarjunakonda, 3rd Cent. A.D. 


The relief shows that Maya is holding the Sala tree, the water pot at 
the bottom indicates the bathing of the new born child. The four Maharajas 
are holding a long piece of cloth with tiny foot marks which indicates the 
seven steps of the Bodhisattva. 


4. The Birth of Buddha and the Seven steps, Schist, Gandhara, 3rd- 
4th Cent. A.D. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


The Bodhisattva was born from the right side of her mother who stands 
holding the branch of Sala tree. Sakra receives him on a piece of a golden 
cloth. Behind Sakra god Brahma are seen standing. The new born child 
1s seen on the ground may be taking seven steps taken by the Buddha and 
exclaims similar to the No. I. 


5. The Birth of Buddha and the Seven Steps, Nalanda, 11th cent 
A.D., Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


The treatment is almost similar. The birth is attended by Indra, Brahma 
and Visnu. Maya stands holding a flowery Sala tree. The seven steps are 
showed by the lotuses on which the Bodhisattva stands. 


Some beautiful colour plates also indicates the Great Birth, as, 


I. The Birth of Buddha, Wall-painting. Cave II, Ajanta, Sth Cent. 
A.D. 


H The Birth of Budddha attainded by Brahma, Indra and Siva. It 
is a painting on a wooden cover of a. manuscript of the 
Astasahasrika Prajüaparamita. 11th cent. A.D. Professor S. K. 
Saraswati's collection, Calcutta. 


The teatment is almost similar. 


2 The Birth of Buddha and the Seven Steps. Tibetan. 18th Cent. 
AD Musee Guiment, Paris 


The painting shows the Sala grove of the Lumbinivana. The Seven 
lotuses are the symbol of the seven steps. 
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There ıs also other sculptural panels?* which show that the Bodhisattva 
was born under a Mango tree. As, 


(1) The Birth of Budddha, Nepal, early Licchavi period, National 
Museum, Kathmandu. 


The panel shows that Mahamaya is holding a branch of tree full of 
leaves and fruits which are clearly identified with mango. 


The Plants which are associated with the great Birth of the Buddha 
not only provide materials to make the life of Buddha more comfortable 
but they also influence considerbly the psychic, aesthetic and literary 
expressions of human being. The investigation in the old literature of Inda 
also enlighten about the relationship between plants and men during the 
olden days. 


The last birth-place of Goutama in the Sdlavana is also honoured by 
the great Buddhist poet. It has found eloquent expression in the famous 
Jtanza of the sinalamkara, I 


Dasannam paraminantu püritatthanamuttamam 
toto sálavane ramme jatatth4nam carimakam?é 


' Tr. I pay honour to the excellent spot of the consummation of the Ten 
Perfections; then to his last birth place in the delight Sala wood. 


REFERENCE 


1. Lahtavistara, p. 57, conception takes place at fullmoon day of Vaisakha, 
the moon standing in Pusyanaksatra. The conception is represented in 
the Bharhut sculpture, inscribed as “ Bhagavato Okamati”. 


2 According to E. Thomas, the date of birth of the Buddha placed about 
the year 563 B C The hfe of Buddha, as legend and History, p. 27. 


3  Lahtavistara states : These thirty-two omens are—All the flower plants 
are buded but not blossomed. In the tanks blue lotuses, pink lotuses, 
lilies and white lotuses put forth buds, but did not flower. Flower and 
fruit trees sprouted from the earth and bloomed, but bore no fruit Eight 
trees grew forth. Twenty hundreds of thousands of stores of innumerable 
jewels came up to view In the gynacaeum mines of jewels became 
exposed. Fountains poured forth scented water, both cold and hot, and 
redolent of aromatic oils Young lions came down from the sides of the 
Himavat They Joyfully walked round the city of Kapila, and sat by its 
gates bearing no enmity against any being Five hundred young elephants 
of a yellowish white colour came and in the presence of King Suddhodana 
scratched the earth with their trunks and feet Heavenly nymphs with 
golden zones appeared standing with their hips touching each other in 
the gynacaeum of the king Semiophide Naga, damsels with various 
articles of worship, appeared pendant under the sky. Ten thousand Naga 
damsels holding peacock’s feathers became visible under the sky. Ten 
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thousand well-filled jars appeared going round the great city of Kapilavastu. 
Ten thousand celesnal damsels, carring vases filled with scented water 
` on their heads, became apparent. Ten thousand daughters of Devas 

appeared standing with parasols, flags and pennons im their hands Many 
hundreds of thousands of Apsarases appeared awaiting with conchshells, 
clarions, drums, banners and bells in their hands The air seemed still, 
and did not flow. The chariots of the sun, and the moon and the stars 
and the celestial constellations stopped their courses The constellation 
Pushya became manifest Miner of jewels became exposed 1n the house 
of King Suddhodana. Fire ceased to burn. Jewels appeared pendant under 
networks over towers, palaces and gateways. Reprehensible odours were 
nowhere present Various agreeable smells seemed to circulate everywhere. 
The voice of crows, owls, vultures, wolves and jackals were no longer 
audible. Agreeable sounds resounded everywhere. The whole of mankind 
appeared to have retired from labour Banks and low grounds on earth 
all became even and level. All roads, crosses, courtyards, highways and 
market places were covered with flowers so as to be flat like the palm 
of the hand. The presiding gods and goddesses of Sala forests having 
made half bodies with leaves appeared saluting them. All pregnant women 
gave birth with comfort and ease. 

4. Lahtavistara, ed. P. L. Vaidya, the Mithila Institute, Darbhanga, 1958, 
p.58. 

5. Lahtavistara tr. R. L. Mitra, Vrs. 2, 3, 4, p. 120. 
Lumbini Vana or forest 1s a park or garden, situated between Kapilavathu 
and Devadaha. According to Sanskrit and Tibetan versions this Lumbini 
Vana was a wood belonging to the king Suddhodana but sometimes it 
was mentioned as it belonged to the father of the queen Mahamaya and 
was situated in the country of Devadaha. The Chinese texts say that the 
name ‘Lumbini’ was called after the’name of the wife of the Chief 
minister of Suprabuddha. A pillar 1s installed by the king A$oka as a 
token of his visit to Lumbini, the birth place of the Lord Buddha. There 
1s a inscription on the pillar which recorded that the people of Lumbini, 
the birth place of the Lord Buddha. There 1s a inscription on the pillar 
which recorded that the people of Lumbini placed this pillar to celebrate 
King A$oka's visit to this holy place. 

. Botanical name S robusta Gaertn (Sal), Family-Shorea Roxb. 

8. The Siamese texts also silent on this subject. The 1dea is that the birth 
was natural 

9. Lalitavistara, Ibid, p.62 

10. Lalitavistara, tr. Ibid, p.125. 

11. Nidánakatha, p 54. 

12. Lahtavistara, tr. Ibid, p.123 

13. Ibid, p.123 

14. Plaksa, the vernacular names are Parkati, Pakur, Botanical name 1s Ficus 
infectoria. It 1s also a name of one dvipa of the seven dvipas. 
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15 
16 


17 
18 


19. 
20. 


24. 


35b 


28. 
29. 


Tr. 


30 


31. 


Bharatiya Vanausadhi, CU Vol 4 


Botanical name 1s S Indica Linn, Genus Saraca Linn Saraca, the ongin 
of the generic name is obscure Indica to relate India 


Rajanighantuh, Karviradivargah, cf Bharatiya Vanausadhi, Vol.2, 1950 


Pal + a$ + a (an)-ka, Kimáuka, and PraSasta Patravan. Botanical name 
is Butea frondosa 


Beal, The Romantic History of the Buddha, pp.42-43 

Rajanighantuh, Karaviradivargah, Bharatiya Vanausadhi, Ibid vol. 2 
Albaster, The wheel of the Law, P 100. 

Ràjanighntuh, Salmalyadivargah, Ibid, Vol. I. 

Salmali, Sal + mal (malac)-K Botanical name Salmalia malabarica. 


Vernacular name 1s ‘Simul’ It is also called Dairghyaslaghi, Saptachadaka 
etc. Salmala 1s the third Dvipa of the Seven Continent 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, 3rd Vol. New York, 1852- 
53, Life of Goadama, p.10. 


Bigandet, The Life or Legend of Gaudama, I, pp. 35 ff. 
Lalitavistara, R. L. Mitra, notes, no. II, p.155. 

The way of the Buddha, Ibid, fig no 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, colour 
plates I and II. 

N. K. L. Gyatso, Fortunate to Behold, Kathmandu, 1986. 


Mango (Mangifera indica Linn. Family—-Anacardiaceae Mangifera is 
derived from the Combination of Mango + fero meaning to bare mangoes. 
indica to relate India) 


Its qualities are mentioned in the ancient literature as, 
[00155520517 payasa pinvamanah asmat site payasa / 
pavasva makandah abhyavrt sva // 

Svadisthaya madisthaya pavasve somadharaya 
samudaya bhisak pátave sutah yonimayo 

{Atharva Veda, Vaidyakalpa, 157/29-3) 


You are Makandha. Your sweet scent appear from far. You invigorate 
and originate in un-ploughed land. Your juice with milk 1s very conducive 
for us. The juice of your npen fruit is very relishing and intoxicated. 
It is the opinion of the physician that the juice of your trees and leaves 
are helptul to conceive. 


There are different names of the trees as, Mango, Makanda, Amra, Amba, 
Sahakára etc 

It 1s a large spreading evergreen tree with dark green feathery foliage. 
Leaves crowded at the ends of the branches, dip acute or acuminate, 
base narrowed into the petiole Flowers in large bunches at the ends of 
the branches open at dust and are highly seented. Fruits are large, fleshy, 
obliquly pear-shaped. 

The Mango tree 1s common throughout the greater part of India. 
Buddharakkhita’s Jinalankara, ed James Gray, V 218 

Ibid, p. 108. 
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In Search of Historicity of 
Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa— 
A Chronicle-Literature of Sri Lanka 


Manikuntala Haldar De 


INTRODUCTION 


The Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa, a Pali Chronicle (vamsa) was written 
in Srilanka sometimes between 1261-62 and 1266 A. D. during the reign 
of King Parakkamabahu JI. The name of the author of this work is not 
mentioned in the Text itself or elsewhere. But in the verse no.3 of the First 
Chapter (Pathamo Parichhedo) of the Text it is stated that it was written 
at the request of Anomadassi (Skt. Anavamadar§i) who is described as the 
Sabbayatirája (Anomadassi Khyatena sabbayatirája) in the Text! He was 
very much learned and well-versed in the Sanskrit language and literature. 
The main site of the religious monuments is a rock of 80 feet height from 
the river bed. The rock has two terraces, the lower is of 20 feet from the 
ground and is reached by a flight of stone steps. In that terrace, the remains 
of various ancient buildings in a much dilapidated condition are found. Near 
it, towards the south, is a straggling structure which at present is renovated 
and occupied by the monks, and probably formed part of the old monastery 
established there. About 35 feet higher up on the second terrace of the hill 
are found many carved granite slabs. There are some insriptions on the slabs 
but unfortunately those are so defaced that it is not possible to decipher. 


Regarding the souces of the chronicle it may be mentioned that the 
author of the chronicle himself had stated that he composed his chronicle 
basing on the writing of the former scholars (vyàparito'ham itihanugatam 
Kathafi ca nissaya pubbalikhitafi c'idha vayamami).? So the statement of 
the author is clear from the narration of the above-mentioned verse that 
the author was basing his work on 'stories based on history’ (itihanugatam 
katham) and on ’former writings (pubbalikhitam). Again, Godakumbura is 


1. According to Godakumbura the word ‘yatiraja’ was used metricausa for the 
more usual title sarhgharaja vide-Hatthavana. Intro. p. X. 

2. THQ VI p.8 

3. Hatthavana. Ch. IV.3 
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inclined to believe that the latter may refer to the records found in the Vihdra 
itself and these would have been in Sinhalese language.* Godakumbura also 
says that ‘stories based on history’ probably means the Mahavamsa, 
Cuülavamsa and other chronicles in various versions both in the Pali and 
Sinhalese. | 


Now, in regard to its contents, there are altogether eleven chapters of 
which focul theme is king Sirisanghabodhi’s self-immolation although the 
work seems to give a history of the Hatthavanagallavihara—a monastery 
situated in the modern Western Province which the tradition identifies as 
the site where King Sanghabodhi’s self-immolation led to the foundation 
of the Hatthavanagallavihara* The first eight chapters are devoted to the 
account of the life of the pious legendary king Sirisaüghabodhi of Srilanka 
The work gives a history of the Hatthavanagallavihara—a monastery which 
the tradition identifies as the site where King Sanghabodh or Sirisanghabodhi 
of Amuradhapura offered his severed head to a poor wayfarer in order to 
get the price set for securing Sanghabodhi’s head by offering which the 
wayfarer might get a handsome price from the existing king Gothabhaya 
who was Sanghabodhr's rival for the throne. It is recorded that the cremation 
of this pious king also took place at this Vihara. 


In this context it may be stated that though the title of this Text 1mplies 
the ‘history of the Monastery’ at Hatthavanagallavihara, yet its chief 
subject-matter serves or introduces the story of the most revered and pious 
Sanghabodhi King in Srilankan tradition whose sacrifice led to the foundation 
of the Hatthavanagallavihara. However, Sainghabodhi’s sacrifice made 
Gothabhaya a changed man. Consequently, Gothabhaya constructed a 
number of monuments in memory of Sanghabodhi on sites associated in 
some form or other with his brief hermit-hfe. The most remarkable of these 
monuments was a two-storyed Vattulaghara is a circular Relic Shrine on 
the spot of Sanghabodhi's self-sacrifice. 


The ninth chapter deals with the death of the queen of Sirisanghabodhi 
who followed her husband and died at spot where the self-sacrifice had 
taken place. The next chapter depicts mainly the account of building of 
a five-storied mansion which was handed over as an endowment for the 
Bhikkhus of the Hatthavanagallavihara. The last chapter i.e., the Eleventh 


4. Hatthavana, Intro. p. XIII 

5 There are differences of opinions about the location of Hatthavanagallavihara 
C. E Godakumbura identifies the place in the present Attanagalla of the 
Western Province while according to the Mahavamsa-tika the event of self- 
1mmolation took place to the south of the Issarasamanavihara in Anuradhapura 
and not in the present Attanagalla of the Western Province. Vide—History 
of Ceylon (ed H. C. Roy and S Paranavitana Vol I pt. I p.190 f. n 26.) 
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one contains the account of the reign of Vyayabahu III and his son 
Parakkamabahu II. At the begining of this chapter there is the mention of 
some historical incidents like an account of the destruction of sacred places 
in Srilanka (Ceylon) by enemy forces. People of the country being oppressed 
by enemy -forces, the ministers and such other important persorlages and 
the people left their villages and townships in thousands, in search ‘of place 
of -protection in the rocky mountain (giridugga) and forest strongholds 
(vanadugga). At that time, the monks of the place Uttaramula removed 
the Tooth Relic of Buddha to the Hill Country.® 


In this chapter, the history of Vijayabahu III and his son Parakkamabahu 
II has been narrated minutely It 1s said in the Mahavamsa (ch LXXXI v.1 
ff) that at that time the Tamil marauders again overran the country. The 
Sinhalese chiftains, being disunited proved themselves too week to resist 
the tide of invasion and established petty principalities for themselves and 
their followers in different parts of land.’ At last, a King named Vijayabahu', 
a descendant of Maurya prince who camé along to Srilanka with the Bodhi 
Tree and whose father was Vijayamalla, succeeded 1n defeating all his rivals 
and the Tamu chieftains, declaring himself king of the whole of Ceylon 
(Srilanka) and established his capital at Jambuddoni (Sinh. Dambadentya) 
in 1220 A. D.? Vijayabahu III built a mansion for the Tooth Relic and 
organised celebration of festivities in this connection. He also made 
necessary repairs 1n the adjacent buildings of the Hatthavanagallavihara and 
made gifts of lands to 1t. Thus Vijayabahu made the place prosperous in 
various ways. Vijayabahu was creamated at this monastic site." His son 
Parakkamabahu II built a cetrya at the cremation ground of his father and 
through his minister Patirajadeva (in Mhv. Devapatiraja) built a three-storyed 
mansion at the site. He also built an octogonal house there.!! 


The Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa ends with an expression of the hope 
that the 'annals of the Vihàra may be continued by future historians'— 


‘Viddastasankharanato navakammuna va khettadidanavidhina ca anagate 
pı ye sadhavo pariharanti imam viharam namafi ca karam api tesam 
ihalikhantu ? 


6 Hatthavana, Ch. XI, 30 — Tato sugatadasanadhaturakkhadhikata 
Uttaramilavaino maháyatayo dantadhatufi ca pattadhátuvarafi ca gahetva 
kuntamalayabhidhanagiri duggam duppavesam janapadam upāgamma 

7. cf 1HQ VI p9 

8 


. Ibid 
9, Hatthavana Ch XI p30 
10 Ibid p32 
ll [bid p33 
12 Ibid 
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One noteworthy feature of this Text is that though the Text is wntten 
in elegant Pali, the same has been composed after the Sanskrit Kavya style. 
Actually, prior to the twelfth century, the influence of Sanskrit language 
and literature on the Sinhalese type was very much discernible. And from 
12th century onwards when the Text was composed, this influence reached 
its climax. In this connection it may be pointed out that the 
Hatthavanagallaviháravamsa bears the direct literary imprint of Sanskrit. 
Text like Banabhatta's Kadambari and Aryasiira’s Jatakamala. Apart from 
these, there are multifarious evidences of Sanskrit grammatical forms 1n the 
Hatthavanagallavihüravamsa. 


HIsTORICITY 


So far as we are concerned, the chronicle Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa 
has provided some useful informations for the students of critical Srilankan 
history. It’s account of the reigns of Sanghatissa, Srisamghabodhi and 
Gothabhaya who reigned in Anuradhapura in the 3rd Century A. D. and 
Vijayabahu III, the father of Parakkamabahu II who reigned in Jambuddoni 
(Dambadeniya) in the circa 1220 and 1234 subsequently, has been recorded 
in this chronicle in an eleborate form. The Text begins its historical narration 
only mentioning the fact that while Vijayaraja, a Khattiya (Ksatriya) was 
reigning at Anuradhapura, the three Lambakannas viz. Sanghatissa, 
Sanghabodhi and Gothabhaya killed Vijayaraja in his palace. Vijayaraja was 
a good king and engaged himself in pious deeds for his subjects?. Now, 
according to the Dipavamsa (XXII, 51) and Mahavamsa (XXXVI, 57 ff), 
he was the son of Sirinàga II and reigned for one year in Srilanka after 
his father’s death in 302-3 A. D. He is known as Vijayakumara in 
Mahavamsa. After killing Vijayaraja the first named Lambakanna Sanghatissa 
became the King of Anuradhapura who reigned for four years. In the 
Mahavamsa it is stated that Sanghatissa set up a parasol on the Great Thupa 
and gilded 1015 He was also a patron of Buddha's Religion". But he had 
a sad demise in Pacinadipa according to the chronicle. It is said in the 
commentary of Mahavamsa'® :- 


Mahatitthapattane parato samuddamajje sambhütam Pacinadipam agamasi. 


According to the above, ‘Pacinadipa’ is one of the islands between the 
north piont of Ceylon (Srilanka) and the Indian continent? where the King 
used to go to eat jambu fruits. Vexed by his coming the people dwelling 


13. Ibid. 

14. DPPN II p 867 

15. Mhv. XXXVI, 64 

16. Ibid. 66 

17. Wide-Mhv XXXVI 67-9 

18. Vamsatthappakasini 

19  Vide-Mhv Tran. p 261 n 4. 
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in Pactnadipa poisoned that fruit of the jambu-tree and he died after having 
the fruit”. (raja yebhuyyena gamanagamanena upaddüta ratthavdsino 
rajüpabhogarahesu jambuphalesu visam yojesum. Atha so Sanghatissa raja 
tena visena tattha eva kalam akasi). Then Sanghabodhi who was charged 
with, the command of the army was consecrated as king”!. Sanghabodhi 
reigned for two years at Anuradhapura”. The time-span of Sanghabodhi's 
reign is not found in Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa. Actually, out of the 
eleven chapters, eight are devoted to an account of the life of this pious 
king. In the Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa, there are additional details than 
any other chronicles such as, the parentage of Sirisanghabodhi, the story 
of his queen who followed him and died of grief near the spot where her 
husband Sarhghabodhi offered his head to a wayfarer. Rest of the details 
follow the Mahavamsa?. 


However, the Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa states that when King 
Sirisanghabodhi was considering abdication, he was moved by the fear of 
great suffering which might fall on the people because of him, in the event 
of a war between the two opposing armies”. (evam sati mam nissaya 
ubhayapakkhagatassa mahajanassa vipulam dukkham bhavissati). Apart from 
the data on the life of Sirisamghabodhi some useful information such as, 
social conditions in mediaeval Srilanka, funeral rites, ideas of Kingship etc. 
have found in graphic description in this Chronicle. The last three Chapters 
deal with the Hatthavanagallavihara and the endowments and contributions 
to it by successive Sinhalese Kings. Actually, it is more than a history of 
the Hatthavanagallavihara. 


It has been mentioned in the Text, that three princes viz Sanghatissa, 
Saüghabodhi and Gothabhaya belonged to the Lambakanna race” (Sanghatisso 
Gothabhayo ti ca Lambakanna rajakumàra). There is no clear reference to 
the society of ancient Srilanka?. The Lambakannas had, probably, certain 
duties to perform in connection with the consecration of a King”. 
(Lambakannadhuram). They were evidently a powerful clan from which 


Hatthavana. IV p9 Mhv XXXVI, 72 

Ibid 

Mhv. XXIV, 73 

The Dechne of Polonnaruwa p.17 

Hatthavana VII p.21 

cf. Mhv XXXVI, 58 

THQ VI p.5 

In Cul (LXXIV, 213) it is said that King Parakkamabahu gave them a 
prominent place in the ceremomes held in honour of the Tooth Relic of 
Buddha 


SRREBRES 
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several members ruled as Kings of Srilanka?*. Malalasekara has stated that 
the name may have had a totemistic origin, but according to two Sinhalese 
chronicles viz, Saddharmaratnadkara and the Parakumbo-Sirita, the 
Lambakannas of Srilanka were a branch of the Mortyas” They claimed 
descent from Sumutta and Sumana, a prince of the Moriyan clan, who formed 
one of the escorts that brought the Bodhi Tree from India and a princess 
of the same race who was at one time a nun ordained under Sanghamitta 
accordingly. Malalasekera has further noticed that the Lambakannas ( = 
Sinhalease 'Lamini') had settled in Rohana in Srilanka”. Again, ın the 
Saddharmaratnakara of 15th Century, it is stated that the clan was also called 
‘Gandhavamsa’ or ‘Ganavasikavamsa’ because of the fact that ‘they 
gradually increased in numbers and formed ganas or companies and 
Lambakannas or Lamini because they continued undiminished (alamaka) in 
the ‘purity of decent, virtue, knowledge, good conduct, glory and majesty"?!. 
In the Epigraphia Zeylenica (Vol. I p. 149) there 1s identification of Sinhalese 
Lamuni with Laja (Pali Lajji or Lafija or Lajaka) which means ‘god-fearing’. 
Again, according to Turnour, the word was used to designate those who 
wore long ear-ornaments™. It had been noticed that Sakyans of Srilanka 
had hanging ears which were pierced to hold ornaments?. Malalasekera 
upholds that it might be possible, ‘that the word Lambakanna primarily 
designated an office and that its use as the name of a particular clan was 
only secondary”. In the Mahavamsa, for the abhiseka of one King, three 
chieftains of South India were called by the King to perform the 
Lambakannadhura? This passage also proves that certain Tamil Chief in 
the Pandan Country in South India had the title of Lambakanna?. However, 
one thing is noticeable in this respect that there is no indication either in 
the account of Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa or in the Mahavamsa that 
Sirisanghabodhi was a descent of the family that brought the Bodhi Tree 
to Srilanka whereas both works have stated that they were Lambakannas"'. 
Apart from the three Lambakannas or Laminis mentioned in the Chronicle, 
there had been several Sinhalese monarchs in latter times, belonging to the 


28. cf. DPPN II p 774 


29. Ibid 

30. Vide-Manorathapurani p 262 cf. IHQ VI p5 
31 IHQ v p.6 

32. Mhv Tran p 188 

33. Ibid 


34. IHQ VI p6 

35. Mhv LXXVI, vv. 25-28 
36. IHQ VI p6 

37  Hatthavana IIl p7 
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Lamini race According to the later Sinhalese chronicle Parakumba-sirita 
(v.16) a panegyric on Parakkamabahu VI (1410-1467 A D.) the 
abovementioned king was the last of the great Lambakannas*®. 


It 1s already stated that one Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa was composed 
in the reign of Parakkamabahu II and the work ends with an account of the 
reign of Parakkamabahu II together with that of the contributions made by 
the later and his father to the Hatthavanagallavihara?. The value of the work 
as a historical chronicle depends chiefly upon its account of the incidents of 
which it forms, more of less, a contemporary record. It is stated that while 
the country became disorganised by the tide of invasions, Vijayabàhu III 
became the King by defeating his rivals and Tamil Chieftains who had 
strongholds in various parts of the country and who established his capital at 
Jambuddon: (Sinh. Dambadeniya) in 1220 A. D.* From this time onwards 
the city became the seat of the government. In the Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa 
Vyjayabahu is said to be descendant of the Maurya princess who came along 
with the Bodhi Tree. The name of his father is given as Vijayamalla 
(Vijayamalla-naradhipassa orasaputto Vijayabàhu narindo nama raja). The 
Rájaratnákaraya, a Sinhalese work calls him Kalinga Vijayabahu® while 
another Sinhalese chronicle Dambadeni-asna (p.21) gives his name as 
‘Nambambara Kalinga Vijayabahu.’ Nambambara is the name of the village 
of his birth. So we may pressume that he had some connection with the 
Kalinga race. Now, about the affix ‘Malla’ it may be said that two kings viz, 
Nis$ankamalla (1187-1196 A.D.) and Sahasamalla (1200-1202 A. D.) are 
seemed to have reigned at Polonnaruwa (Pali : Pulatthipura) both of whom 
belonged to the Kalinga race“ However, the question of Vijayabahu’s 
descent is further complicated by the statement made by his son 
Parakkamabahu in a Sinhalese poem viz., Kavsilumina that Parakkama was 
a scion of the Chandravamsa (v.770). Accoding to Codrington* Vijayabahu 
was connected with the Mauryavamsa and the Kalinga-vamsa also through 
his father and mother and that he probably marned a Pandyan princess and 
the issue of that marriage was Parakkamabahu himself who preferred to adopt 
his mother's race as his own“. 
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The Dalada-Sirita , a Sinhalese work written at 1318 A. D. during the 
reighn of Parakkamabahu IV, elaborately discusses the chief events of this 
ruler. Again, another work Dalada Püjavalrya , covers much the same 
ground as the Dalada-Sirita where the references to Viyayabahu III as 
Palabatgala Vijayabahu Vathimi Raja “ is found. Interestingly this has not 
been mentioned in any other chronicle. The Nikaya Sangrahaya" has the 
same appellation. The word 'Palabatgala ' (Pali : Putabhattasela) was a 
wellknown forest hermitage’. But the meaning of the word ‘Vathimi’ is 
not clear. According to Malalasekera, the word may be derived either from 
Sanskrit word ‘Vastu-svamin’ or from 'Vrtta-Svamin' (director of religious 
observances)”. 


Actually, Parakkamabahu IV had taken steps to help the Samgha and 
Süsana. Again, according to Codrington, ‘Vathimi’ is a figure in a popular 
ballad entitled the ‘Kalunda Patuna’ who ruled in the period between the 
death of Vijayabahu and the accession of Parakkamabahu II for ten years?!. 
It is stated in another Sinhalese work viz, the Dambadeni Kathikavata™ that 
Vijayabahu IH promulgated a code of disciplinary rules for the bhikkhus. 
But none of the important sources contains any hint of the intervention of 
a usurper in the period from the death of Vijayabahu III to the accession 
of Parakkamabahu II. Vijayabahu was called the Lord of the Vanni, who 
evidently were the 1nhabitants of the districts that lied to the north of island 
after defeating the Damilas, established his capital at Jambuddoni (Sinh.- 
Dambadeniya). The Text further narrates that Vijayabahu III recovered the 
Tooth Relic and Alms Bowl and constructed the Tooth Relic Temple and 
made services to Buddhism and to the Hatthavanagallavihara?. According 
to Codrington, his rule was terminated about the year 1224 A. D.*4 whereas 
the length of Vijayabahu’s reign is given as four years in the Culavamsa 
and in the 72025210455, 

Vijayabahu's successor was his eldest son Parakkamabahu IL. The 
Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa states that Parakkamabahu’s (also called 
Parakkamabhuja) consecration took place in 1824 years after the attainment 
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of Enlightenment by the Buddha’ (Parakkamabhujo namaràjà amhakam 
bhagavato arahato sammasambuddhassa bodhimüle nisiditva marabalam 
vidhametva sambodhirajjappattito patthaya atthasatadhikavassasahasse 
০8001581158, ca vaccharesu atikkantesu sampattarajJabhiseko). Again, the 
Chronicle states that the King's coronation was followed by some wars. 
He had to defeat the Colas and Keralas who lived at Pulatthipura (Sinh. 
Polonnaruwa) and he defeated the invader Candabhanu of Tambalingavisaya’’ 
(Lankarajjagahanatthinam) Tambalingavisayagatamatisahasam 
Candabhanumanujadhipa) He reigned for thirty-three years at Jambuddoni 
who was given the lofty title of "Kalikalasahitya Sarvajfia Pandita” (the 
scholar who is omniscient in the literature of the Kali age) because of his 
great learning and munificient patronage extended to literature”. The 
Pujavaliya states that he was given training in all the branches of arts and 
sciences (Kalasilpa) which included Dharmaniti (moral precepts), Rajantti 
(Statecraft), the art of letters and so forth?. The Dambadeni Asna (p.30 ff) 
elaborately discusses on the branches of his learning in which Parakkama 
attained proficiency It is stated in the Culvamsa that at the time of his 
accession the country was still occupied by Magha who ruled from 
Polonnaruwa, whose power was supported by the Kerala mercenaries So 
Parakkamabahu indeed had the first task to deal with this invader. Not only 
Magha but also a Damila King Jayabahu ruling in Patittharattha, whom 
Parakkamabahu wished to overthrow*. The Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa 
refers to the many thousands of enemy foices with their Kings, the Colas, 
Keralas and the like who had destroyed the world and the sasana and were 
living in Pulatthipura °! (Pulatthipuramvasinim Katalokasasanavilopam 
sarajikam anekasahassasankham cola keralavahinifi ca anekadesamahi- 
pàlamatta matangakesarivikkam düratikkamam lokasdsanasangahakara 
navasena vaficitasakalalokam sampannabalavahanam ...) 


He inflicted defeat on Candabhanu of Tambalingavisaya. So 
Parakkamabahu took several years to accomplish which was proved as a 
very difficult task. However, success came to him ultimately and the Tamils 
fled from the country leaving behind them their rich spoils which fell into 
the hands of the Sinhalese? Again, in the eleventh year of the King's reign 
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Candabhanu from Tambalingavisaya made an attempt to invade Srilanka 
The King sent his nephew Birabahu to tackle and according to the 
Mahavamsa Candabhanu fled from Srilanka who was defeated after fierce 
fighting 6 Now, the above-mentioned invaders Magha and Jayabahu together 
ruled as Damila Kings ruling in Patittharattha Both of them are blamed 
in the Chronicles for repressive and impious acts“. About Candabhanu, the 
Dambadeni Asna (p 3) speaks of two different individuals although according 
to the scholars, the work 1s not a reliable historical document. Geiger 
consiers Tambalingam as Tamralipt (Tamluk) on the Ganges valley % 


Again, Mahavamsa has the same account but substitutes "Tambarattha' 
showing the places identical Geiger is of opinion that Tambarattha refers 
to a district 1n South India. Again, a Sanskrit Inscription belonging to a 
King named Candabhànu was discovered in a place called Jaiya in the Malay 
Archipelago dated 1230 A.D. nearabout the time of the reign of 
Parakkamabahu JI. Chandabhanu is described there as belonging to the 
Padma or Pafichandavamsa and is called Tamralingeávara. In the Malay 
Archipelago, there was a district named Tamralinga on the east of the Malay 
Peninsula. So it ıs not unreasonable to suppose that Candabhanu of the 
Inscription and the Candabhanu referred to in the Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa 
who invaded Srilanka, were one and the same person. Candabhanu called 
himself a Buddhist as stated in the Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa and the 
Mahà-vamsa During the reign of Parakkamabahu II Buddhism was the state 
religion in that country and this has been proved by an inscription of the 
Siamese King Ramakhombeng.9 A Siamese Pali work viz 70705127751 of 
1516 A. D. also corroborated the fact that Candabhanu was a Buddhist King 
and Parakkamabahu II and Candabhanu had some diplomatic relations before 
the latter’s invasion of Snlanka. The exact reason of Candabhanu’s invasion 
is not clear. But an invasion has been referred to and this has already been 
stated by the Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa and Mahavamsa also. 


Again, for the second time Candabhanu invaded Srilanka and demanded 
from Parakkamabahu II the Tooth Relic and the Alms Bowl. From the 
Culvamsa and the Pujavaliya, it is clear that Candabhanu and his Javaka 
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army were defeated in the war Now, the Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa 
specifically states that Candabhanu was killed in the battle" whereas the 
Culavamsa referred only the defeat of Candabhanu as King of the Javakas, 
landed 1n Sn lanka with a terrible Javaka army ? So it 1s conjectured that 
Candabhanu was a ruler from a part of South-East Asia but opinion differs 
in regard to the precise region from which he hailed “So Parakkamabahu 
II had to fight a Cola war, a Dravida war and a Javaka war which imply 
the latter's conflict with Magha, Jayabahu and Candabhanu respectively? 
Besides the account of some wars the King was a pious Buddhist who made 
many beneficial works on Buddhism with the help of his minister 
Patirajadeva otherwise called Devapatiraja." 


The Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa refers to other two kings viz. 
Moggallana and Upatissa whose identity are not clear. Most probably, 
Moggollana is one of the Kings of Anuradhapura and Upatissa was also 
a ruler of Anuradhapura. Upatissa came from Anuradhapura to the Vihara 
of Hatthavanagalla for a visit to pay homage to an Arahat of the 
Hatthavanagallavihara who erected a five-storeyed residence adjacent to 
the Vihara.”’ 


In conclusion, it may be stated that the Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa 
enjoyed a high degree of popularity in Srilanka. This is evident from the 
fact that 1t was translated into Sinhalese twice in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries respectively. It was translated for the first time in the year 1402 
during the reign of Bhuvanekabàhu V (1372-1408 A D.) of Gampola 
(Gangasiripura) whose translator's name is not mentioned, but it is stated 
that the translation was undertaken at the request of a minister named 
Sátrsimha Kufijara The text 1s translated for the second time at the request 
of Parakkamabahu VI of Kotte by an unanymous pupil of the reputed 
Vidagama Maitri Thera.” 
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However, at the present day the Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa is still 
popular and enjoys a high reputation in the traditional centres of Buddhist 


leaining in Srilanka. 
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